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LeGat Postace on THIs JournaL.—To settle 
the question once more in regard to the legal postage on 
this Journa, we publish the following letter from the 
Postmaster-General, Washington, D. C., in answer to a 
letter which we addressed to him: 

Gentiemen: Yours of the 20th instant, accompanied by 
specimen numbers of your Pureno.ogicat and WarTer- 
Cure Jovrwas, and inquiring the legal rate of postage 
upon each, is received. The character of each, so far as 
postage is concerned, is the same. Each is a periodical, to 
be charged according to the weight of each copy, with an 
unpaid rate of one cent if its weight does not exceed three 
ounces, and one cent additional for every additional ounce 
or fraction of an ounce; or to one-half of those rates when 
the postage on it is paid quarterly or yearly in advance. 
To Messrs. Fow.er anp We tis, New Yorx. 

Thus it will be seen that the legal postage, when paid in 
advance by the subscriber, is only six cents a year, or half 
@ cent a number, and when not paid in advance, one cent 
a number, or twelve cents a year. The JournaL, when 
dry, being printed on fine thin paper, weighs about two 
ounces, never three, Those who have paid more than the 
above-named “ legal rates” may by legal process compel the 
postmaster to refund seh excess, 

Money on all specie-paying banks will be received at 
par, in payment for Books or the Journats. 

Several bank-notes, preeee eames, or gold coins, may be 
sent by mail, at a single letter poceee. 

Ow tae Same Teems.—lIt will be the same to the Pub- 
lishers, if either or both the PurEnoLogicaL JournaL and 
ihe Warer-Cure JovurNat are taken in a Club, 











guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.""—Hon, T. J. Rusx. 





THE CAST OF FRANKLIN, 
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We present two views of a cast which we re- 
cently obtained from Dr. Donovan,of London, sup- 
posed to have been taken from the face of the 
great American philosopher while he was last in 
that city. The engraving, which was copied 
from a Daguerreotype of the cast, and the best 
view we could get, does not show the real prom- 
inence of the organs of Causality, Comparison 
and Mirthfulness, as seen in the cast itself, a 


| copy of which we have placed for inspection in 





each of our cabinets, If the critic object that 
there is wanting in this cast the double chin 
which is seen in the modeled busts and portraits 
of Franklin, we reply that, in the busts and por- 
traits, the fulness under the chin represents 
loose flesh and skin, which would recede if he 
were laid on his back to have a cast taken ; be- 
sides, in this case, the head was thrown back- 
ward and the chin upward, which would serve to 
flatten and depress the loose matter under the 
chin, and thus make it appear long and sharp. 
If this is, indeed, a cast from Dr. Franklin, it 
was evidently taken when he was considerably 
older than when the modeled bust was made, as 
the mouth is somewhat fallen in, and the face 





shortened by the wearing of the teeth. We ap- 
pend a communication received with the cast, 
which will explain itself. 

To the Editors of the Phrenologic al Journal. 

The fact that pictures by great masters, and 
other objects of value have been picked up in 
London, and elsewhere, in the shops of that class 
of dealers in promiscuous articles, called brokers, 
who buy for the lowest possible price without 
asking any questions of the vender, anything 
that appears likely to sell at a profit, is so well 
established, that even to this day, collectors of 
curiosities are to be seen rumaging in the dusty 
receptacles of this not very scrupulous class of 
general dealers. 

Passing one day in London, about seven years 
ago, a shop of the kind referred to, in an obscure 
quarter, I saw a considerable number of casts of 
heads, such as are to be found in the collections 
of the Phrenologist ; and I knew at once that 
this lot came from such a source. Many of the 
heads were not new to me—Greenacre and Thur- 
tell, and Bishop and Williams, presented their 
familiar developments; but some of the casts— 
and these were masks only—I had not before 
seen. Upon some few of the masks there were 
labels with the names of the supposed originals, 
an effort on the part of the broker to attract at- 
tention to them. Among these was a mask la- 
belled Fountenhoy ; but I found no difficulty in 
discerning that the cast was that of a noted in- 
dividual who had not been hung exactly as 
Fountenhoy was, but who had been often hung 
in his admirable productions in the exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy of paintings, and whose 
pictures are now to be found in the first collec- 
tions in Europe. I bought, with avidity, this 
cast of my old and valued friend, Daniel Maclise, 
R. A, 

Pleased with my purchase, and thinking that 
some of the unnamed casts might also turn up 
of value, I bargained with the worthy broker, 
and purchased the lot—three or four dozen—for 
a price not very complimentary to the science 
which these casts were meant to illustrate. 
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Amongst them I subsequently discovered a mask 
of Mrs. Siddons, one of John Wilkes, the once 
notorious, whose name with some difficulty I de- 
ciphered, written long since, in ink, on the ped- 
estal, and the cast, a duplicate of which I now 
have the pleasure of presenting to Messrs. Fow- 
ler and Wells, and which I am sure you will 
agree with me in believing was taken from the 
living face of Benjamin Franklin. 

I afterwards endeavored to ascertain from the 
broker from whence these casts came, but he 
could give me no further information than that 
they were sold to him by a person who brought 
the m to his shop, and of whem he had no knowl- 
edge. The evidence of the genuineness of this 
cast, must therefore be totally internal. To my- 
self, accustomed as I had been to look with in- 
tense interest on the developments of this great 
man, the genuineness of the cast, not alone from 
its phrenological, but from its physiognomical 
features became a matter of certainty. Perhaps 
there never has been a man whose head and face 
were less common-place and more strongly indi- 
vidualized, than those of Benjamin Franklin. 
His mouth, with the little muscular hardness at 
the corners of the lips—his upper lip resting as 
the upper lips of large-minded men alone are 
seen to do, upon an under lip to which Lavater 
would ascribe the reflective power of a Solon— 
his somewhat obtuse but not Celtic nose—his 
grand forehead, presenting degrees of perceptive 
and reflective power, rarely to be found con- 
joined—his moderate “ Eventuality and Time,” 
to which we must attribute his unfinished biog- 
raphy ,his large Order, Causality, Congruity, and 
what you call, not without some pretensions to 
phrenological truthfulness, “‘ Human Nature,’”’— 
told me as emphatically, as if the name had been 
engraved on the forehead, that this was the cast 
of one whose name stands so high in the roll of 
the great liberators of America, and I may add 
(for his work is not yet finished) of mankind. 

You have not failed to observe that the sculp- 
tured bust of Franklin does nothing like ample 
justice to the upper region of his forehead. It 
was executed, I believe, by Roudillac, who, not 
being a phrenologist, committed an error, which 
we see committed to this day by eminent sculp- 
tors and painters, in delineating the heads of 
their subjects. Such artists are generally truth- 
ful so long as they have to deal with the face, 
(as this term is commonly understood,) but when 
they come to the head, they seem to think that 
stern exactness is no longer needed, and that 
however they may depart from verisimilitude 
in this, to them, but little known region, “The 
man’s a man for a’ that.” In proof of this as- 
sertion I may mention, that in two busts which I 
saw in London not long since, and which were 
done by eminent hands, what we call the region 
of Firmness, was obviously depressed, leaving 
the apex of the head, just over the forehead, 
where the region of sympathy (Benevolence) is 
located. When I inform you that one of these 
busts was that of the Duke of Wellington, and 
the other of Napoleon, you will agree with me 
that whatever other class of persons may deem 
it bliss to be ignorant of phrenology, sculptors 
and painters can but badly afford to dispense 
with its aid. Having placed this cast of Frank- 
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lin before you, I trust that, ere long, copies of it 
will be found widely distributed in the land that 
boasts of his birth. I shall not pursue the argu- 
ment further. Subjected to your acumen, and to 
that of your associates, its pretensions to genuine- 
ness will be thoroughly tested, and I have no 
doubt that the result will justify my own con- 
viction. 

Isend you with this, casts of William Cobbett, 
of Edmund Kean, of Lord Chatham, of Mrs. Man- 
ning, and of the late Lord Eldon,— and if you can 
find in your collection a smaller development of 
“ Conscientiousness”’ than that in his lordship’s 
head, I shall fee} much obliged if you will add it to 
the number of casts which you have kindly prom- 
ised to enable me to add to my collection inLondon. 
I should like to make a few remarks on the cer- 
ebral organization of the old Tory Chancellor, 
the procrastinator, the heart-breaker, the sup- 
porter of every Tory abuse, the slave of every 
minister, the denier of justice to hundreds of 
widows and orphans; but I will not sully this 
article on one who was an honor to human na- 
ture, by expatiating further on him, who though 
wise, and bright, in many respects, may, like one 
of his predecessors on the Woolsack, Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon, be said to be “ the meanest of man- 
kind.” 

I avail myself of this opportunity of apolo- 
gizing for not sending you the promised articles 
on Kinesipathy, an art which may well be asso- 
ciated with Phrenology ; for, as the one emi- 
nently subserves to the great object of develop- 
ing the human mind, so is the other the most 
powerful agent yet discovered for developing 
the mind’s dwelling-place, the human body. I 
did hope to remain long enough in New York to 
show what can be done for suffering humanity 
by the discoveries of the eminent Swede, to whom 
the world owes the science of Kinesipathy ; but 
to a British sexagenarian your summer is so 
very summery, and your winter so very wintery, 
that I dare not any longer contend with them. 

I remain your obedient servant, 
C. Donovan, M. A., PuD. 
New York, 4ugust 12, 1856. 





DIFFERENT USES OF WORDS; 
OR, PHILOLOGICAL INTRICACIES, 





BY CLAUDIUS. 

THERE are many words in our language, upon 
the meaning and definitions of which there prob- 
ably would be but little, if any, difference of 
opinion—especially among scholars. But littie 
confusion exists in the use of such as are peculiar 
to the various physical and exact sciences—those 
which are regarded as words of mere cold, tech- 
nical import. For instance, not much disagree- 
ment would be likely to occur in defining such 
words as mineral, vegetable, reptile, bird, quad- 
ruped, air, electricity, gravitation, &.; or, ad- 
dition, subtraction, angle, centre, circle, radius, 
circumference, perpendicular, &c., &c. They are 
definitively significant of material objects, which 
are perfectly tangible—or of abstractions, of 
which the Perceptives may take cognizance. 

But an almost infinite variety of definitions 
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and opinions prevail, with regard to such words 
or phrases as are intended to represent the 
tastes, passions and impulses. If completeness 
and absolute exactness were insisted upon, few 
would agree in defining such words as intemper- 
ance, cruelty, malicious, quarrelsome, prudent, 
artful, frugal, parsimony, ingenuity, love, lewd, 
patriotic, vain, proud, &.,&c. This nearly per- 
fect agreement in the one case, and confusion or 
embarrassment in the other, have their founda- 
tion in nature. Phrenological science suggests 
the cause. 

Although this science has done much to im- 
prove and perfect the nomenclature of intellect- 
ual and moral philosophy, yet it is not the pur- 
pose of this article to vindicate its claims in this 
direction. Its object is to explain the cause of 
that troublesome discrepancy, which is known 
to exist in the use of numerous classes of words, 
having their origin in the tastes, passions, and 


“impulses of the human mind—not to suggest 


any meansofremedy. Indeed, it may be doubted 
if any means of harmony of opinion can be sug- 
gested. 

We think it is attributable to that almost in- 
finite variety of cerebral and physiological de- 
velopment, which the practical Phrenologist can- 
not fail to have observed in his professional ex- 
perience. Words and phrases, when uttered by 
one person, do not by any means have the same 
significance as the very same words do when 
used by another. The bare statement of this 
proposition, is quite sufficient to secure the full 
faith of the reader to its truth. 

Words are only signs of ideas, and are neces- 
sarily limited or modified in their signification, 
by the capacity of the writer or speaker. They 
can signify neither more nor less than the 
impressions of the one who uses them. They are 
merely mental freight cars, to transport the in- 
tellectual baggage, freight, and lumber from 
mind to mind—from one psychological depot to 
another. These cars do not determine the quality 
of the freight, (ideas,) but take whatever is put 
on board. The word demurrer, I have often ob- 
served, has a very different signification when 
used by a minister, from what it has when used 
by a lawyer The clergyman means it as a 
denial—the lawyer as an admission. Herein a 
very different article of freight is shipped on 
board the same car. 

The words Lord, God, Jehovah, and their cog- 
nates, have not the same signification when used 
by the nations of heathenism, as when used by 
the nationsof Christendom. Indeed, even among 
Christian nations, and ecclesiastical denomina- 
tions, although precisely the same words are 
used to represent the Supreme Ruler of the 
world, yet there is an almost endless discordance 
of opinion with reference to His characteristics. 
The Calvinist, the Wesleyan, the Universalist, 
and other denominations, differ essentially in 
their ideas of the character of God, and of His 
moral government of the universe, and could 
these different notions of His character be em- 
bodied in form like that of a man, we doubt not 
there would be a marked difference in their ap- 
pearance, as much, indeed, as there was between 
the apostles Peter and John. Each invests, in 
his own imagination, the Supreme Being with 
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just such attributes as will harmonize with his 
own theological views. Therefore their respec- 
tive Deities are essentially different characters-— 
‘hence the word Deity has not, really, the same 
meaning when used by one, as when used by the 
other. 

The heads of many heathen nations are 
marked with depravity, cruelty, and revenge. 
Their deities have the same peculiar character- 
istics, only enlarged to infinite dimensions. The 
votaries of Bacchus, and followers of Epicurus, 
have large Alimentiveness. The objects of their 
reverence must have had these organs large also. 
And a phrenological, symbolical head, intended 
to represent them, would be regarded as a fail- 
ure, unless this organ were swelled to unusual 
dimensions. 

Nero, the cruel, bloody Roman tyrant, had a 
most vicious and depraved organization, if the 
published pictures of him are truthful represent- 
ations. John Howard’s phrenological and 
physiological developments were as unlike 
Nero’s, as boundless benevolence is unlike re- 
lentless cruelty. The former was a scourge to 
the human race, and a terror to the Roman peo- 
ple--the latter exhausted the energies of his 
life, and freely sacrificed his own ease and com- 
fort, to dry up the tears that trickled down the 
cheeks of suffering humanity. Would these two 
characters be likely to employ such words as 
benevolence, kindness, vice and cruelty, in the 
same sense? Nero would deny the very exist- 
ence of any such feature of the human mind as 
pure, disinterested benevolence. He was a 
stranger to the luxury of doing good. Could he 
be made to believe that “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive?” Howard’s whole life was 
a living demonstration of the truth of this beau- 
tiful proposition. 

It is not contended that this lingual or philo- 
logical discrepancy is attributable exclusively to 
peculiarities of physical organization. We are 
disposed to admit the influence of surrounding 
circumstances, which may have contributed to 
the education of each individual. Yet it would 
be difficult to show that these do not become, in 
some sense, essential elements of the physical 
organization itself, thus Daguerreotyping them- 
selves upon the inner through the outward man. 
But we are not inclined to be extra metaphysical 
in this essay ; and, therefore, will concede the 
influence of education, in the immaterial sense 
of that term, to a limited extent. Still, the vari- 
ety of physical development, phrenological and 
physiological, is the chief source of the difficulty. 

To illustrate : Mr. Willson has a large organ 
of Acquisitiveness, and unusual ability to com- 
prehend the intricacies of commerce ; has long 
been familiar with extensive financial operations, 
mingled for many years with men of ample 
means, and is himself worth half a million of 
dollars. Mr. Jones has more moderate abilities, 
has moved among those of his own capacity, 
and has accumulated twenty-five thousand. Mr. 
Jenkins, of more moderate capacity and ambition 
still, has moved in a much more contracted 

commercial sphere, and has become the proprie- 
tor of fifteen hundred dollars. Now ask Willson 
and Jenkins if Jones is a wealthy man, and see 
how well they will agree. Each knows him to 
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| be worth twenty-five thousand dollars ; yet Will- 
son says he is not wealthy, while Jenkins says 
he is. And here each has the same state of 
facts and figures before him. When John Jacob 
Astor died, he was probably worth twenty-five 
or thirty millions. Some years before his de- 
cease he said, that “(a man worth seven or eight 
hundred thousand dollars, was in fact just as 
well off in the world, if he only would be con- 
tented, as though he was rich!’ So we see, 
Astor and Jones would be likely to disagree as 
to whether Willson were a wealthy man or not. 

Again, ask Jenny Lind, Madame Sontag—when 
living, Alboni or Kate Hays, their opinion of the 
artistical merits of a chorister in some little 
village church. They will pronounce him very 
comnion, indeed. But now ask a dozen of his 
pupils, and they will vote him quite equal in his 
art to those queens of song, who have been so 
lavish of their criticisms. If Jenny Lind says 
that Mr. Johnson is a good vocalist, her statement 
has a much higher significance than when uttered 
by the mere tyro in the divine art of music. Her 
organization and phrenological developments 
contribute a much more exalted taste in this 
regard. 

In the region of the domestic group of the 
phreno-organs John Randolph was sadly deficient, 
and Aaron Burr was overladen. I imagine that 
if each were to speak from his impulses, Ran- 
dolph would give a very different definition of 
connubial love from what would be given by 
Burr. The former would be miserable with a 
woman, the latter without one. Some women 
would not marry, though offered a princely 
mansion and all the splendors of royalty as 
their bridal prize ; others accept the proposals 
of wedlock merely for the convenience of a 
home, and a tolerable assurance of a comfortable 
support ; and others, still, will assume the con- 
nubial relations, though poverty and nearly 
every imaginable inconvenience are in the high- 
est degree likely to result. These several char- 
acters would be likely to give an entirely differ- 
ent version of the enjoyments of domestic life. 
Frequently this diversity of choice exists, where 
the circumstances surrounding each are as nearly 
identical as the very same family relations can 
combine to render them. They were born of the 
same parents, rocked in the same cradle, shel- 
tered by the same roof, surrounded by the same 
scenery, moving in the same social circles, and 
received instruction from the same lips; and yet 
these domestic peculiarities reveal themselves 
in such stubborn manifestations as to defy all 
control. 

It would be easy to furnish illustrations from 
all the relations of life, as well as all human pur- 
suits, to confirm the truth of the proposition, 
that an almost endless discrepancy in the use of 
words and phrases exists, and that it is attribut- 
able to variety of physical organization. It is 
hoped enough has been already said, however, 
to awaken in the mind of the thinking reader a 
spirit of inquiry that may lead him to a right 
understanding of the cause of that almost infinite 
diversity of opinion and judgment among men, 
which is known to exist upon the various subjects 
presented to their consideration. In the light 
to this subject, it is not difficult to see why peo- 
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ple differ so much upon questions of law, medi- 
cine and divinity—upon matters of taste, those 
relating to the affections, and those of a moral 
nature—as well as problems of legislation, poli- 
tical economy, and all others ; in short, involving 
the interests of the human family. 





THE ART OF RISING IN LIFE. 


BY AMOS DEAN, ESQ. 


NUMBER IV. 


Tue labor of the human muscle or the human 
mind is the purchase money given in exchange 
for everything possessed of value. Even in our 
world’s very infancy, itspatient and persevering 
effort, along that beautiful valley where the 
Nile pours its redundant waters, piled up the 
pyramid, and erected the temple, and scooped 
out the catacomb, and shot up the obelisk half 
way to heaven. Without its ageney we should 
have witnessed no achievement of industry, no 
triumph of art, no exhibition of that mighty 
power of mind which has scattered over the hab- 
itable globe the thick evidences of its intermin- 
able activity, and sown its time-lasting monu- 
ments, with a liberal hand, from the valley of 
the Ho-Angho to that of the Hudson. Whoever 
will contrast the appearances which this conti- 
nent exhibited two centuries since, with those 
which now meet the inquiring eye, can begin to 
form some feeble estimate of the immense 
amount of debt which enjoyment owes to labor. 
But labor, without being well directed, must be 
comparatively unproductive in its results. To 
accomplish much requires practice and the exer- 
cise of skill. These are the most likely to be 
possessed and the most readily available in the 
direction of the profession or business which is 
made the main pursuit in life. It is therefore 
that labor and investigation are recommended 
to be made in reference to the things and topics 
more immediately connected with such profes- 
sion or business. 

There are in all professions and in all branches 
of business two things essential to their successful 
prosecution ; the one is a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples embraced in the profession or business ; 
the other, the exercise of tact and skill properly 
to develop them. The first is purely an opera- 
tion of mind ; the last principally the result of 
the exercise of well-directed muscle. There are 
in the community two great classes that seem 
formed in reference to this primary division of 
all business pursuits. The first are thinking 
men; men who investigate causes, who inquire 
for reasons, who examine for themselves before 
they take appearances for realities, who look be- 
yond the puppet to the mover of the wire, who 
hold converse with laws and principles, and pos- 
sess a kind of intuitive insight into the hidden 
things of God; men, in fine, who have brains, 
and are disposed to use them. The other are 
working men—men whose constitutional energies 
are expended upon bone and muscle, whose 
chief excellence consists in the strong arm and 
the skilful hand, who leave to others the trouble 
of thinking, and are themselves satisfied with 
carrying out, by labor, the results of others’ 
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thought ; men, in fine, who have bodies, and are 
disposed to use them. ‘The last are by far the 
most numerous. The thinking of the world is 
done in comparatively few brains. ‘The thought 
which in the form of a spinning-jenny at this 
moment employs millions of hands, originated 
in the brain of a single Arkwright. 

Comparatively few intellects are capable of 
strong consecutive thinking, of following up con- 
nectedly a series of facts or propositions to a 
general conclusion. The character of the com- 
mon intellect is discursive, vagrant, having no 
fixed point or purpose, and utterly incapable of 
originating and carrying out trains of reasoning. 
If nature has originally contributed anything 
toward rendering the great mass of men little 
less than moving, breathing, living automata, 
education, the forms of society, methods of in- 
dustry and all other influences, exert a strong 
agency towards completing the automatic char- 
acter. ‘Lhis tendency should be corrected. 

All men, as far as their endowments extend, 
should learn to think as wellasact. All should 
combine intellectual and moral, with physical 
culture. No one should be debarred from those 
higher pleasures that result from the converse 
of mind with the things around it. It is true 
there is a wide difference in original capacities. 
Some were destined to possess and exercise 
through life greater powers than others. But 
that affords no reason why the powers actually 
possessed should not be cultivated to their ex- 
tremest limit. Because a quart measure may be 
less than a gallon, certainly offers no reason why 
it should not be well filled. The motive to intel- 
lectual and moral culture derives great addition- 
al strength from the fact, that the very improve- 
ment itself enlarges the capacity, in something 
the same manner that the onward progress of the 
traveller keeps continually removing before him 
the line of his visual horizon. 

With a view of this ever-progressive improve- 
ment no young man should ever remain satisfied 
with the acquisition of mere practical skill in 
any branch of business or pursuit. He should 
be always seeking to master the principles which 
the utmost exercise of practical skill serves 
merely to develop. When once conversant 
with these, he is better prepared toacquire and 
direct his practical skill in such a manner as to 
render it the most available. It is in perfect ac- 
cordance with the established order of things, 
that mind should direct muscle—the head the 
hand. As an inducement to this employment of 
the higher powers of mind, it should be remarked 
that the more extensively the mind accustoms it- 
self to deal in principles, and becomes conver- 
sant with their various modes of operation, the 
greater facility it acquires in that mode of exer- 
cise, and the more complete and comprehensive 
it becomes in its own views, and the exertion of 
its own powers. This is a direct consequence of 
that univereal law by which exercise improves 
and strengthens any original capacity, and en- 
ables it, with less effort, to develop the pecu- 
liar powers with which it is charged. 

A knowledge of principles is necessary to in- 
sure success in any business or pursuit, because 
without that knowledge no one can be prepared 
to meet the unforeseen contingencies that are al- 
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ways liable to arise. The m an of mere practi® 
can only move through a given circle of action. 

The occurrence of anything unforeseen deranges 

that circle, and thus destroys the ability of the 

man to act. A recurrence to the principles that 

preside*over the practical developments will, 

in most cases, enable the practical operator to 

meet any unforeseen contingency that may arise, 

and avoid its injurious*consequences. But al- 

though it may be safely recommended to devote 

much time and attention to the investigation of 
those principles more immediately embraced 

within the business or pursuits that are followed, 

yet the attention should by no means be confined 

to them. It should be ever remembered that 

much is due to mind and its sacred rights. 

No human mind, possessed of ordinary powers 
of intellect, can always remain in contented ig- 
norance of the nature and action of the things 
around it. What mind can witness the agencies 
and energies of nature; her thousand Protean 
forms ; the rock of her earthquake ; the blaze of 
her volcano ; the ascent of her storm-cloud ; the 
dash of her ocean surge; the roar of her cata- 
ract ; or even the sigh; of her gentlest zephyr ; 
the unobtrusive murmur of her streamlet, or the 
gradual progress of her bud and her blossom ; 
without feeling aninborn delight, and an irresist- 
ible prompting to look further into this great 
storehouse of wonders, this immense workshop 
in which a God has been laboring ever since the 
creation? What! are the seasons to dance their 
continuous round ; and the river to roll its tide 
of plenty ; and the hill-top to rejoice in its sun- 
ny splendor; and the valley to open up the deep 
luxuriance of its greenand living gladness ; and 
life in its thousand forms to act out its joys, and 
sport in the brightness and beatitude of being ; 
and yet mind, which can observe all, compre- 
hend all, enjoy all, remain as profoundly indiffer- 
ent to the higher things of God, as it would if 
the body, its living tomb, were itself reposing in 
its final resting place? Our minds were created 
for enjoyment as well as our bodies, and are 
equally entitled to derive from the legitimate 
exercise of their powers all that existence is 
capable of furnishing. But nature, although 
endless in her forms, interminable in her move- 
ments, inexhaustible in her rescources, is by no 
means all that can furnish aliment to mind. 

Man, as well as his Maker, has been at work 
ever since the creation; and to investigate his 
powers and faculties, whether studied in them- 
selves, or reflected in the light of history ; to fol- 
low the untiring wing of his science or the mys- 
terious working of his art ; to trace the record 
of his triumphs over the hostilities of nature ; 
to follow the progress of his civilization from 
the wigwam village to the extended city; to 
examine the structure of society, the elements of 
civil and social progress, the distribution of po- 
litical forces ; the reciprocal influences exerted 
by one institution upon every other, and the ten 
thousand agencies that form and fashion char- 
acter—all these, as well as innumerable other 
things, put in their claims to consideration. 
The intellectual and moral, equally with the 
physical phenomena, can only be properly appre- 
ciated through the agency of mind. These 
strong claims cannot and will not be disregarded 





by any one acting up to the full and perfect re- 
sponsibility of a human being. Ignorance, ina 
land of knowledge, should find no more place 
than darkness in the midst of light. 





MALE AND FEMALE MIND. 


Carpenter, the eminent physiological writer, 
thus alludes to the constitutional difference be- 
tween the sexes: 


“There can be no doubt, that, putting aside 
the exceptional cases which now and then occur, 
the intellectual powers of woman are inferior to 
those of man. Although her perceptive facul- 
ties are more acute, her capability of sustained 
mental exertion is much less; and although her 
views are often peculiarly distinguished by clear- 
ness and decision, they are generally deficient in 
that comprehension which is necessary for their 
stability. With less of the rational powers than 
man possesses, she has the emotional and in- 
stinctive in a much stronger degree. The emo- 
tions, therefore, predominate, and more fre- 
quently become the leading springs of action 
than they are in man. By their direct influence 
on the bodily frame, they produce changes in the 
organic functions, which far surpass in degree, 
anything of the same kind that we ordinarily 
witness in man ; and they thus not unfrequently 
occasion symptoms of an anomalous kind, which 
are very perplexing to the practitioner, but very 
interesting to the physiological observer. But 
they also act as powerful motives to the will, and 
when strongly called forth, produce a degree of 
vigor and determination which is very surprising 
to those who have usually seen the individual 
under a different aspect. But this vigor being 
due to the strong excitement of the feelings, and 
not to any inherent strength of intellect, is only 
sustained during the persistence of the motive, 
and fails as soon as it subsides. The feelings of 
woman being frequently called forth by the oc- 
currences she witnesses around her, are naturally 
more disinterested than those of men. His 
energy is more concentrated on one object, and 
to this his interest is directed with an earnest- 
ness that too frequently either blunts his feel- 
ings, or carries them along in the same channel, 
thus rendering them selfish. The intuitive 
powers of woman are certainly greater than those 
of man. Her perceptions are more acute ; her 
apprehension quicker ; and she has a remarkable 
power of interpreting the feelings{of others, 
which gives to her, not only a much more ready 
sympathy, but that power of guiding her actions, 
s0 as to be in accordance with them, which we call 
tact. This tact bears a close correspondence 
with the adaptiveness to particular ends, which 
we see in instinctive actions. 

“In regard to the development of her intel- 
lectual powers, therefore, and in the predomi- 
nance of the instinctive, woman must be consid- 
ered as ranking below man ; but in the superior 
purity and elevation of the feelings she is as 
highly raised above him. Her whole character, 
physical as well as corporeal, is beautifully 
adapted to supply what is deficient in man ; and 
to elevate and refine those powers which might 
otherwise be directed to low and selfish objects.” 
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McCALLUM. 


D. C, 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


[Tue following Phrenological character of Mr. 
McCallum was given at our office, in August, 
1854. as it was dictated toa phonographic re- 
porter, and is here inserted verbatim. At that 
time he was an entire stranger to us, and there- 
fore it must be regarded as an excellent phreno- 
logical test. We do not even correct the inele- 
gancies of style which crept into the hasty and 
colloquial manner of dictation, but send it to 








the press and the public as it fell from the lips | 


of the examiner. 
bold, effective and honorable character of its 
subject, our readers will judge.] 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

“You have a strongly-marked temperament, 
and a vigorous organization—it is one of the 
Calhoun kind, that don’t know how to compro- 
mise, or make any alterations ; can live on your 
will, longer than many can on bread and butter. 
You are very tenacious, and disposed to do up 
things in a bold, vigorous manner, when the oc- 
casion will at all justify it; are not a smooth, 
quiet, easy man. 

‘‘ Although your head is tolerably well balanc- 
ed, there is such an amount of iron in your blood, 
and such a great amount of muscular power and 
strength of will, that you cannot very well live 
an even, quiet life. You are constitutionally 
qualified to do bold things ; to take a prominent 
place, to exert a positive influence, and to make 
a mark for the rest of mankind. 

“You have a great variety of talent, and under 
different circumstanees, would exhibit qualities 
of mind suitable to the occasion. If the circum- 
stances required blandness of mind, you would 


being. If the occasion required unusual firmness 
and tenacity, you could be as firm as Napoleon, 
and would not yield, although you had a regi- 
ment of men to oppose you—also, under other 
circumstances, you could he as affectionate, lov- 
ing, and winning in your ways—through the 
channel of affection—as Raphael. 

‘‘Few menare more devotedly attached to per- 
sons than you. You are a strong partisan, and 
go all lengths for the party, or for the question 
that you advocaje. Your prejudices are too 
strong in favor of yourattachment. Your whole 
mind is liable to be biased, and your judgment 
sacrificed for the sake of gratifying your attach- 
ment. You value your kinsmen very highly, 
and cling to them with uncommon tenacity. 

“Your love of woman is very strong, and you 
have a very magnetic eye, which is very cap- 
tivating. You value children very highly, 
whether they are your own or another’s. 

“ Another feature is your reflective intellect. 
You can be a cool, calculating thinker, and lay 
out your plans for a campaign as indifferently 
as did Napoleon ; that is, as a mere matter of in- 
tellect, unswerved by emotion. You are noted 
for your judgment, power of thought, ability 
to comprehend principles, and originality of 
mind. You can always give a reason, and are 
very fond of argument. You are also disposed 


How far it squares with the | 


PORTRAIT OF D. 


| to criticise and analyze ; but your forte is in the 


exercise of the reasoning mind. You remember 
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ideas first rate; details, words and names, not | 


so well. Your memory of forms and outlines, 
and judgment of proportions, and the adapta- 
tion of one thing to another, is good. You eas- 
ily make yourself acquainted with gravity as ap- 
plied to machinery, and to force and resistance 


| generally. 
be bland, polite and entertaining for the time | 


“ You have a mathematical mind, and pursue a 


| mathematical process in arriving at results. 
| Your local memory is excellent, but your recol- 
| lection of dates is rather poor, unless you are 


| 





aided by the memory of how the figures looked. 

“You have an active sense of the ridiculous, 
and are able to present a subject in a ludicrous 
light. You have rather strong imagination ; are 
inclined to combine the ideal with the real. You 
are very fond of natural scenery, and enjoy in a 
very high degree everything calculated to grat- 
ify a comprehensive mind. As an orator, you 
would make out of your case all that it would 
bear. 

“ You are enterprising—love todrive into new 
fields of speculation, and open new channels of 
trade. You have more than ordinary curiosity, 
and a desire to try experiments, and appreciate 
highly the investigation of unseen and untried 
matters. 

“ You are decidedly acautious man. You take 
all things into account, and act as though you 
were surrounded by rascals, and needed to guard 
yourself. You do not often commit yourself, 
and are fully suspicious enough. You seldom get 
caught in a corner, nor do you often make a mis- 
take, but usually guard yourself so as to make 
clean and safe work ofall you attempt. If the occa- 
sion requires courage, you have it, and can work 
as hard and as long as any one, and overcome 
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more difficulties and obstacles than most per- 
sons, 

“ You have a good financiering mind, and lay 
excellent plans in money matters, and set a high 
value on property, but are not content to make 


| it on a smali scale, and are well adapted to a 





wholesale business. In your dealings with men, 
you do as you agree, but understand yourself 
pretty well before you agree to do a thing, and 
are careful not to agree to that which would be 
a disadvantage to you. 

“ You are not a proud or haughty man, but are 
exceedingly tenacious of your opinions, and per- 
severing in your actions: are sanguine and 
cheerful, and never discouraged. If you were 
to fail a dozen times, you would start again. 

“ Your benevolence acts mainly towards your 
friends ; the rest of mankind are outsiders, and 
you have nothing to do with them. You have 
very little sympathy with all these ‘‘ got up” se- 
cieties for the benefit of mankind. You would 
never send money to China as a charity, yet if a 
person was in distress, you would render assist- 
ance and relief.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The subject of the following sketch is so ex- 
tensively known to the community as the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the New York and Erie 
Railroad, and his extraordinary capacity in that 
exceedingly responsible office, has led to such 
admirable results by the superiority of its man- 
agement, and the safety with which such a vast 
number of persons have been conveyed over it, 
that we are quite sure we could render no more 
acceptable service to a large class of our young 
readers, than to trace the steps by which a young 
man has elevated himself to so arduous and re- 
sponsible a position. 
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To him who has the latent spark within him, 
and who may lack the self-reliance necessary to 
blow it into the flame of a high and noble ambi- 
tion, it may perhaps fall like dew upon the grass, 
and rouse into vigorous life, what would other- 
wise have perished under the blighting influence 
of neglect. 

Many a noble youth has been near the starting 
place of a successful course, and has lacked the 
encouragement deriveable from such a history ; 
it is for that purpose that we select from time to 
time, the more prominent examples of those men 
who have elevated themselves, and made head- 
way against powerful opposing influences. 

We believe in no golden road to preferment. 
Bacon said, “ difficulty is good for man.”’ If the 
oak gains power of resistance by battling with 
the winds as they sweep by its bending stem, un- 
til it resists the tempest by its massive trunk and 
deepened roots, so will every young man gain 
moral and physical power, by such exercise of 
his mind and his muscles, as we will see has 
brought our present subject to afford so excel- 
lent an example. Let every young man remem- 
ber, that he must make his own position: nor 
can he attain the speed of the locomotive till he 
has laboriously levelled the bills, tunnelled the 
mountains, an@ bridged the rivers 

D. C. McCallum was born in Glasgow, in Scct- 
land, July 21, 1815. His family emigrated to 
this country in 1832, and settled in Rochester, 
N.Y. Finding no encouragement there, and de- 


termined to push bis fortune, he went to Canada | 


in the fall of 1832, without the consent of his 
parents, who dreaded the influence of unknown 
society, and the greater latitude of action allowed 
the young in America, so widely different from 
the domestic habits of Scotland. Young Mc- 
Callum, however, felt that he could protect him- 
self from its influence ; and as his moral nature 
demanded self-reliance as its very food and stim 
ulus, he yielded to its demands, and resolved to 
show by his future life, that he was above the 
low influences that sacrifice so many young men. 

Knowing that he must learn practically the 
principles of the art of construction, he 
bound himself apprentice to a carpenter, and 
continued faithfully at the business till he was 
twenty-one years of age; but it soon became 
apparent that the principles of his art could 
alone satisfy his aspirations; he showed so high 
a talent for architectural drawing, and made 
such rapid proficiency in that branch, that at the 
end of his apprenticeship, he was pronounced 
fully competent to conduct building operations. 

He returned to Rochester in 1836, and worked 
as a journyman Carpenter ; he was soon engaged 
to superintend a considerable building, and gave 
such satisfaction, that he was fully occupicd in 
that department till 1847. 

During his sojourn in Rochester he made 
many warm friends : he was forward in all enter- 
prises for improving the condition of the work- 
ing classes; bold and fearless in the expression 
of his sentiments, he always commanded respect 
for his evident honesty of opinion, however he 
differed from his opponents; he was unyielding 
in his integrity, and never known to be swayed 
by expediency when right demanded abrupt ut- 
terance. 
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Atlength he became impatient of his position 
in the city of Rochester; the atmosphere was 
too narrow and confined to suit his peculiar no- 
tions of action, and he determined to change his 
business ; so, very much to the surprise of his 
friends, he left Rochester in 1847, and engaged 
as contractor of bridges upon the New York and 
Erie Railroad. In this particular branch of 
business he had no experience, but it very soon 
occurred to him tht the system of bridge con- 
struction then in use was defective, and he deter- 
mined to make improvements. 

He was engaged in 1849, as master of bridges 
and building on the New York and Erie Rail- 
road, and remained in this position for two 
years ; was then appointed Assistant Engineer 
of Way and Structure. During his connection 
with the Bridge department, he was authorized 
by the President of the Erie Railroad to insti- 
tute a series of experiments for the purpose of 
perfecting a plan of bridge which would meet 
the peculiar wants of this great road; the 
bridges originally built, being found too weak 
for the heavy locomotives necessary for the road. 
After spending some fifteen thousand dollars in 
experiments, he succeeded in constructing what 
is now known as McCallum’s Inflexible Arch- 
Truss—which has since been adopted on the Erie 
and other important lines of Railroad—and 
which is acknowledged to be superior as a 
wooden structure, to any yet brought into 
use. 

The principles advocated by Mr. McCallum 
in the construction of his bridge was much ridi- 
culed by the engineering profession, and especially 
by persons engaged in bridge building. He, how- 
ever, succeeded in erecting a span of 190 feet 
over the Susquehanna river, and thereupon in- 
vited a number of engineers and others to wit- 
ness a test of its merits. The bridge was loaded 
with locomotives, and notwithstanding the sneers 
previously heaped upon him, all present were 
obliged to acknowledge its superiority over any 
plan then known. It is absolutely inflexible, and 
a fit symbol of the character of the man in whose 
mind it originated. 

Since his connexion with the Erie Railroad, 
Mr. McCallum has devoted his energies exclu- 
sively to its int: rests. Many of the subordinate 
employés have occasionally thought his requi- 
sitions in demanding a literal performance of 
all orders emanating from him, rather too se- 
vere ; indeed, we have heard him called des- 
potic ; but those who know his kind heart, and 
the warm impulsiveness of his social nature, gov- 
erned as it is, nevertheless, by a self-control that 
never deserts him, and his untiring industry, and 
unwearied attention to the duties of his most ar- 
duous office, will readily perceive, that no man 
who was not by nature astrict disciplinarian, 
could ever have produced results so gratifying 
to science and humanity. When we consider the 
extremely complicated nature of its time-tables, 
and its telegraphic despatches, so admirable in 
their results, and the dependence of thousands of 
lives upon the literal performance of his orders, 
both the directors and the public have cause to 
congratulate themselves, that the operation of 
the road is governed by a man so admirably 
adapted to his most responsible position. 











INSANITY—MY OWN CASE. 


(Tue writer of the following, a young gentle- 
man of talent and literary pursuits, was a patient 
in the New York State Lunatic Asylum. He 
suffered from an attack of acute mania, attended 
by considerably physical prostration, following a 
protracted attendance upon religious exercises. 
The disease was of five months’ duration, when 
he was discharged recovered. The article, 
which was written for publication in the Opa, 
possesses much interest, not only from the com- 
prehensive view the writer takes of insanity, but 
as exhibiting remarkable intellectual strength 
following so closely his disease.—Eps.] 

Man, the most perfect and complicated in struc- 
ture of all God's workmanship, is at the same 
time subject to the greatest number and variety 
of injuriousagencies. This liability is, indeed, a 
natural consequence of the complexity of his 
organization. Possessed of a composite nature, 
in which the material and spiritual elements are 
strangely interblended and harmonized, he is at 
once subject to the imperfections and evils inci- 
dent to both. Add to this the effect of highly arti- 
ficial modes of life, by which nature seems crossed 
and thwarted at every turn, and of unatural 
habits voluntarily contracted, which add insult 
to her injuries, and the passage from the cradle 
to the grave is like running a gauntlet of perils, 
from which it is really wonderful that so many 
escape unharmed. 

“ The ills which flesh is heir to,’ may be clas- 
sified under three general heads : those diseases 
which attack the body exclusively ; those which 
affect the mind exclusively ; those which impair 
the connection between the mind and body, 
and hence are commonly ¢alled nervous. The 
first of these classes has occupied the attention of 
men from a very early period in the world’s 
history, and the treatment of it belongs entirely 
to the science cf medicine, in its various branches. 
It is of the second class I wish to speak. 

That species of disease which attacks the mind, 
producing insanity in its various forms, though it 
has always been prevalent in the human family, 
and is often more dreadful in its results than any 
other, has, till within a comparatively recent 
period, received but little medical attention, 
probably because it has been thought incurable. 
The ancients considered insanity as a direct 
visitation from the gods, and the famed hellebore, 
which grew in the island of Butieyra, was sup- 
posed to be a cure for it. In the New Testa- 
ment, the insane are spoken of as those possessed 
with devils, and the miracle of casting out devils 
is nowsupposed to have been the restoring the 
lunatic to reason. Herman Melville, in“Typee,” 
tells us that in the South Sea Islands lunatics 
are revered as akind of inspired or sacred per- 
sonages, and accordingly allowed the largest 
liberty. It isonlyin the most enlightened coun- 
tries, and in modern times, that asylums bave been 
founded, and systematic efforts made in the 
treatment of this formidable and mysterious 
disease. 

France, foremost in the pursuit of science, and 
at the head of all modern nations in works of 
public benevolence, has led the way in this also. 
There commenced that course of treatment now 
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universally practiced, by which such great ad- 
vances have been made in the art of “ ministering 
to a mind diseased.” Instead of chains and bru- 
tal cruelty, which only serves to madden still 
more hopeles ly the unfortunate wretch, kindness 
and sympathy have been substituted ; and it has 
been found that these would often illumine, 
and somctimes entirely dispel, the Cimmerian 
night in which many a noble spirit lay en- 
shrouded. 

This was a great forward step in the manage- 
ment of insanity, but it was only the beginning ; 
the business of accurately classifying and sci- 
entifically treating the various forms of mental 
derangement, has yet to be accomplished. Its 
types are so numerous and peculiar, that it would 





be almost impossible ever to arrive at an accurate | : 
| stored so that the patient shall eat and sleep well. 


analysis of all of them. The mos!,comprehensive 
classification, includiug all the varieties of men- 
tal imperfection and disease by which man is un- 
fitted for the exercise of his p»wers as a rational 
being, would seem to be something thus : radical 
deficiency of intellect, which constitutes idiocy ; 
total derangement of all the faculties of the mind, 
by which the mental equilibrium 
overthrown, and the intellect, moral sentiments, 
passions and appetites are thrown into a complete 
chaos of elements, of which the primal chaos of 
the material world was but afeeble type; ex- 
cessive activity or predominance of some par- 
ticular faculty, sentiment, or propensity, or the 
entire occupation of themind by some leading 
subject of thought, till the perceptive powers be- 


is entirely | 
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health, in relation to free, pure air, abundant 
exercise, suitable diet, cheerful employments, and 
abstinence from all exciting agencies, and an hab- 
itual exercise, calmness, and self-control, will 
generally suffice, even with persons of high ner- 
vous temperament, to keep the vital powers in 
vigorous actien, and hold the mind within the 
traces. A man should never become so scien- 
tific, so sentimental, or so religious, as to forget 
his dinner; for it is far better to vegetate, or 
lead a merely inert, animal life, than like acomet, 
to “shoot madly from our spheres to affright the 
world.” 

With regard to the treatment of insanity, as 
has already been observed, it involves a course 
physiological and metaphysical. The body is first 
to be attended to, the nervous equilibrium re- 


Where proper means are used at the com- 
mencement, while the patient is still rational 
enough to co-operate with the means, no doubt 
the symptoms might often be averted; but when 


| the mind becomes completely disorganized, and 


the brain has begun to boil and seethe in good 
earnest, it is not easy to reduce it again by any 
material remedies. Narcotics and stimulants 
have but little effect at this stage of derange- 
ment, for the whole system seems to adapt itself 
readily to this new order of things ; so, while the 
exciting causes may have long been removed, 
and the scathing billows of fire have retired, 
in some measure, within their original limits, 


| the once stately edifice they have assailed remains 


come distorted with regard to all objects connect- | 


ed with that object, while they remain correct on 
all others—this is insanity; disordered state of 


the nervous system, or the connecting medium | 


betwee: mind and body, which gives rise to 
hypochondria, optical illusion, and to which 
spectral appearances and ghost stories are said 
to owe their paternity. 

All these forms of mental disease are complex 
in their character, or at least in their first symp- 
toms, and require to be considered under two as- 
pects, physical or physiological, and metaphysi- 
cal. Since the causes of insanity are usually of 
a mixed character, and the disease itself almost 
always so, the treatment should be addressed 
both to the material and spiritual nature of the 
patient. This is what renders it difficult. 
nary insanity often arises from excessive mental 


a charred and desolate ruin, which no skill on 
the part of the apothecary can reconstruct. 

The patient may eat and sleep with tolerable 
regularity again, while the mind is entirely un- 
settled. There only remains, then, a resort to 
the other method of treatment, and here a wide 
and unmapped region is laid open to the humane 
and skilful physician. He will here find that 


| more depends upon his native good sense, knowl- 


| than upon his medical education. 


Ordi- | 


activity, by which the nervous energy is with- | 


drawn from the general system and concentrated 
in the brain. Of efficient causes of this species 
of insanity, it is not necessary to speak. ‘They 
are numerous, and will be found enumerated in 
the journals of insanity ; but of the proximate 
causes, or symptoms, want of sleep is the most 
common and obvious. When aman’s “ soul gets 
into his head,” to the extent that he cannot 
sleep, he isin a bad way, and had better speedily 
adopt some means of driving it out again. 


People with large, active brains, and compar- | 


atively small vital powers, are peculiarly liable 
to mental derangement, while, on the other hand, 
persons of predominant vital temperament have 
comparatively little to fear from it, for if there 
is a temporary excess of cerebral action, the 
heart, lungs, and stomach soon reassert their su- 
premacy. A scrupulous attention to the laws of 


edge of human nature, and natural sympathy, 
The forms of 
mental! hallucination are so numerous and s0 
subtle, that it is very difficult to unravel the 
tangled mass, and dissect out a single straight 
thread of thought, by the skilful management 
of which reason may be restored. There is 
usually some leading idea, some ruling fantasy in 
the mind of an insane man, which is the cause of all 
histrouble. This becomes, in the hands of a skilful 
physician, a decoy duck; by the successful 
management of which the whole flock may be 


| secured ; or, touse a still better figure, this ignis 


fatuus, which leads the poor, benighted traveller 
through bog and brier, and hopelessly bewilders 
him in pathless solitudes, may become, when 
caught and guided by a kind and skilful hand, 
the beacon-light of his salvation, by which he 
may be softly guided back to the old highway of 
reason and happiness. It is not by flat contra- 
diction and coercion that the deranged mind is 
set right ; this at once provokes enmity, aad the 
lunatic meets it with a total scepticism, which 
converts his best friends into liars and demons 
plotting his destruction. 

Some one has very shrewdly remarked, that 
the difference between an idiot and a lunatic 
was simply this—that the former reasons falsely 
from correct premises, and the latter reasons 
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correctly from false premises. With regard 
to the lunatic this is undoubtedly true in 
many cases. He is the most skilful of soph- 
ists; every minute and casual circumstance 
is turned to account in supporting his false 
theory ; he weaves a chain of the most sub- 
tle and elaborate error, which requires the 
utmost gentleness and caution to untwist. He 
must be headed off by strategy, and led, for he 
cannot be driven, out of his delusion. He must 
be managed like Dominie Sampson, in Guy Man- 
nering, who had a soul so much above buttons 
that he could not be persuaded to put on a new 
suit of clothes; and the only means by which 
a change could be effected, when his old ones 
became too much worn, was by stealing into his 
room at night, while the worthy Dominie was 
asleep, taking away the old ones and hanging 
the new garments on the chair; so that when 
he arose and dressed himself in the morning, he 
incontinently put on the new breeches, with- 
out discovering the change till they were 
fairly buttoned, or rather, not discovering 
it at all. Let some one correct, rational 
idea be substitated in the place of a false 
one, and that, too, without sensibly disturbing 
the superstructure, like putting a newsill ina 
building, and it often paves the way for a gradual 
and complete recovery. It becomes, as it were, 
a nucleus, or centre of attraction, round which 
all the rest will slowly cluster in regular order, 
and thus a new, and sometimes more beautiful 
creation emerge from the chaos. To accomplish 
this successfully, indirect methods are generally 
the best. For example, it is quite a common de- 
lusion with the insane that he is in the supernatu- 
ral world ; he loses all cognizance of time, and 
supposes eternity has commenced. In sucha 
case there is but little use in denying this before 
him. He will believe you to be an emissary of 
Satan, sent to mislead and ruin his soul; but 
leave in his way a daily paper of a late date, or 
if he be ofa literary tura, a new book, by some 
favorite author, and the error will correct itself. 
It would be a curious and interesting specula- 
tion to inquire a little into the pathology of 
insanity, with a view of arriving at a metaphys- 
ical analysis of it, so as to ascertain, if possible, in 
precisely what psychological change it consists. 
The error would probably be found not in the 
reflective or reasoning faculty so much as in the 
perceptive or seeing faculties, by which all ex- 
ternal objects and their relations are viewed 
through a false medium, and distorted into unnat- 
ural shapes; hence the imagination, which draws 
upon the perceptive powers for its materials, be- 
comes filled with wild and delusive images. In 
most cases of total insanity, personal identity or 
consciousness is lost, or merged in the general 
chaos ; and hence. also, it is that the lunatic be- 
lieves himself to be some other person—a hero, 
or prince, sometimes the devil, and sometimes 
the Deity himself. Without dipping too deeply 
into metaphysics, we might venture to suggest 
that the human mind, in a healthy state, is nei- 
ther a simple unity nor aplurality, but rather a 
confederation of powers, and that consciousness 
is the quintessence or product of their com- 
bined and harmonious action : just as the govern- 
ment of the United States is the product of the 
combined governments of the several States, so 
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that “ E pluribus unum” would not bea less ap- | 
propriate term asapplied to the mind than to | 


ourcountry. In this consciousness we may sup- 
pose the soul residesin its normal state. ‘The 
perceptive faculties are to the soul what a police 
is to a city—by them all passvorts must be visaed, 
so that in the rational mind no ideas of external 
things or their relations are allowed to enter 
which do not correspond with realities: thus 
truth and reason are maintained. But when 
insanity takes place, this harmonious confed- 
eration is broken up, and each becomes a petty 
sovereignty, independent within itself. A unity 
of ac tion is lost, the perceptive faculties become 
careless, the gates are thrown open, and any 
gigantic fantasy may walk boldly in and usurp 


the seat of goverment! At the same time spon- | 
tancous action of particular faculties may be un- | 


impaired; the memory may be perfect, the moral 
sentiments correct, and the affections and sensi- 
bilities active ; but all legtimate communication 


is cut off, unity isdestroyed, reason is deposed, | 


and the soul is a wreck: 


** Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
O'er the shifting currents of the restless main.” 


The ideasof space and time, which are the | 


fu ndamental conditions of all thought in ration- 
al minds, become confused, or wholly lost 

A few facts from my own experience may 
illustrate this point more clearly. The first 
symptom of insanity inmy own case, was want of 
sleep. Iwas myself conscious of this need of 
natural slumber, as well as my friends, and tried 
in vain to obtain it from narcotics. The very 
consciousness of the fact that I needed repose, 
and my efforts to obtain it, only aggravated my ex- 
citement, and my brain grew every day more and 





stretched away to the base of the distant moun- 
tains, there came into my mind, with sublime 
and soothing effect, and with all the force of re- 
ality, this fine sentence, which I believe to be 
found somewhere in Holy Writ: “ And I saw 
all the kingdoms of the earth in a vision.” 
The roads were smooth, the horses sped along 
briskly, and I believed this prophetic utterance 
was to be literally accomplished in my own case, 
and that I was thus, amid the profound stillness 
of universal nature, to ride over the whole earth, 
now fading with its last Autumn. During the 
ride I struggled once to escape from the man 
who held me by his side, and displaced a bandage 
on my arm, where I had been recently bled. The 
blood flowed again copiously, before it could be 
bound up, and this, together with the fatigue of 
my efforts, so exhausted me, that when at even- 
ing we reached asmall town on the banks of the 
river, my vital strength was nearly spent. I lay 
faint and weary, snd gazed dimly upon the wa- 
ter while waiting for the ferry-boat. The bells 
were ringing for the evening service, and the 
streets were tiled with people flocking to church. 
The full moon was rising in mild splendor over 
the eastern hills beyond the river, and the even- 
ing wind was just curling the water into a ripple. 
I thought the river was no other than the Jordan 
of Death, across which I was about to pass into 
the happy country beyond, and that the whole 
world was following me to judgment. While 
crossing I turned my eye up the stream, and as 
the soft light lay upon the water, and the white 
sails of the sloops dotted the long vista, a sense 
of unutterable beauty filled my soul. When we 
were on the other side, and bad nearly reached 


| home, we passed through another village, where 


more disturbed. At last I began to imagine that | 


the final dissolution of all things was coming on, 
thus transferring the tumult in my own mind to 
external nature. I was removed from the place 


where I was then residing, to be conveyed home | 


in a carriage, a distance of some thirty or forty 
miles. It wason the Sabbath, in the month of Octo- 
ber, and one of the most lovely days of “ Indian 
summer.” A golden haze overspread the earth, 
through which the blue peaks of the Catskill 
loomed softly on the southern horizon. Had I 
been well, I should have enjoyed the ride, for 
Autumn is my favorite season of the year: and, 
a3 it was, the exceeding loveliness of the scene 
stole in upon my fevered brain with something of 
its old effect. I imagined that it was my last look 
upon that earth that had once contained for me so 
much gladness and beauty. The rustling of the 
dead and dying leaves,and the smoking light 
that lay over all the landscape, confirmed the 
impression : 

“The sun's eye had a sickly glare, 

The earth with age was dim.” 

The houses, as we passed, seemed empty and 
desolate (which was, indeed, true, since the peo- 
ple were all gone to church) : scarcely a living 
object met my eye, except a few people that 
were passing on foot or in carriages, and 
even they seemed more dead than alive; the 
faces wore & semi-inanimate, unearthly expres- 
sion. AsI gazed, with weary, half-shut eye, down 
the long valley, and across the brown woods that 





the bells were again ringing, and a stream of 
people passing along to church. I recognized 
every familiar object, but the same idea contin- 
ued in my mind, and it seemed the bells were toll- 
ing and the nations coming up to judgment. 
After I reached home I must have slept for 
some time, for when I next woke to conscious- 
ness I cannot precisely determine, Lut it seem- 
ed that the demons of madness were pursuing 
me again. I fled back into the scenes of the 
Jewish dispensation for repose. I found myself 
transferred into the early history of the world. 

About this time the fall rains set in, and I 
supposed myself in the ark, flying through the 
stormy waters. I was lying in an upper room 
in the house of my brother-in-law, and as I 
looked out at the dreary weather, everything 
conspired to favor this delusion. The window- 


| curtains were parted, so that the space through 


which the light came in was in the form of a 
steep lattice-roof, such as I remember in the old 
pictures of the ark. Here I obtained a short re- 
pose, but the pursuing fiend found me again, 
and drove me abroad through boundless space. 
Then every muscle and nerve seemed wrought 
to the utmost tension, and I imagined that the 
world again dissolved into chaos, and that all 
living things had perished, but that I had found 
out the great secret of Nature, and through me 
the universe was to be reconstructed. I thought 
that I was the living, intelligent principle of 
electricity, and that I had power to call into my 
own person all the electric fluid in the world, 
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and thus I was to give life again to my friends 
and others. My father had lately arrived, and 
he made a remark in my hearing which partially 
gave rise to this idea. He said he heard the 
wires of the electric telegraph ring as he passed 
along the road. I thought all the telegraph 
wires in the United States were employed in 
conducting the fluid into my body, and this gave 
me unnatural strength. I thought I was moving 
by some attraction towards the sun, and that 
there, in the opaque centre of the great lumina- 
ry, I should at last find an eternal rest, and re- 
join my friends and kindred. But these periods 
of intense excitement were followed by great 
nervous prostration, and then I would seem to 
lose again all my powers, the electric fluid was 
dispersed, the spirits of my friends were scatter- 
ed again, and I seemed to be sinking through 
immeasurable depths of space, when I was just 
on the point of achieving immortal happiness. 
Again, as I had almost gathered in the scattered 
spirits, and the new earth was about complete, 
a comet struck us, and we were dashed into nu- 
merous fragments, upon which we were hurled 
flaming through the universe. Then there was 
a great battle inthe sky, among hostile powers ; 
some of my friends were upon separate frag- 
ments, and vast gulfs of fire yawned between us. 
I was left upon one small piece, with only two 
persons with me (these were two men who sat 
up with me through the night). A lurid light 
surrounded us, and there were enemies with 
whom my father, upon another fragment, and with 
alarge squadron of my friends, was about to do 
battle for my recovery. I must have slept very 
little during this time, which was only a week, 
though it seemed to me a century. 

The familiar faces of my friends as they came 
into the room, would seem for a time to partially 
restore me to reason, and bring me back to earth 
again. Then I heard sounds of harmony, anda 
noise of chains, and the voices of men outside the 
house, and Iimagined they were trying to bind 
me to the earth, and attaching all the oxen and 
horses in the world to draw me back, when I 
was endeavoring to fly away. Again I would 
seem to rise with the air, and the house became 
a balloon, floating above the town in the gaze of 
assembled thousands. At last, failing to find rest 
for my soul, I fled still farther back into the past 
history of the world, for the purpose of reaching 
a period in the human race as remote as possible, 
or even anterior to the existence of men, so as to 
include all that had ever lived in the new crea- 
tion, and thus reconcile all hostility among con- 
tending spirits. I betook myself to Grecian my- 
thology, and became Apollo, or the sun himself, 
the source of all life. 

When I wasremoved from the house to be con- 
veyed tothe Asylum, I suspected there was some 
design upon me, and resisted ; but when I got into 
the carriage, andtwo of the gentlemen who ac- 
companied me sat with me, while the third mount- 
ed the box and drove, I thought he was Phexton 
driving the horses of the sun, and that I ought to 
be doing it myself; and then the men by my side 
kept saying to me,“ Never mind, sit still; he 
don’t know the team, he don’t understand the 
horses.”’? Whether anything of this kind was actu- 
ally said I know not, but it confirmed my impres- 
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sion; although I felt personally secure from harm, 
feared he would destroy himself, and produce uni- 
versal ruin again by driving my coursers. When we 
drove up tothe Asylum, its imposing front made 
quite an impression upon me. I had some idea 
of the true character of the building, but the 
predominant fancy overruled it, and the build- 
ing became the temple of Apollo. into the pos- 
session of which I was about to enter, as my own. 

Then followed a period of unconsciousn:ss, 
broken here and there only by impressions vivid 
enough to be recalled to memory. Heathen my- 
thology became mixed with modern astronomy, 
and I was transferred from Apollo to Mars, and be- 
came the god of war. At this time I was very 
violent, and struggled fiercely with my at- 
tendants ; finally, getting no repose, and finding 
that I saw my friends no more, I despaired of get- 
ting back again, and thought myself a comet— 
the living, intelligent head of a comet— flying 
through space with inconceivable velocity, and 
passing far beyond the confines of the habitable 
universe, thus leaving my friends hopelessly be- 
hind me. [lost all sense of time andspace. A whiz- 
zing and careering through trackless solitudes, 
asense of rapid and lonely motion, at an incal- 
culable rate, and a sinking of the heart in utter 
despair, are all Icanrecollect. But at length I 
began to notice the succession of day and night, 
and observe things about me ; then, to be sen- 
sible of hunger, and thirst, and clothing. This 
checked my career, and I now believed my 
friends, with the other inhabitants of the earth, 
were in the planet Jupiter, and that a cable had 
been passed over to me, by which I was moored 
alongside, or rather held attached, though still at 
a great distance. Along this rope they passed 
me food and drink, and clean clothes, and the 
spirits of my nearest friends came across, and en- 
tered the bodies of those whom I saw around me. 
One of the attendants I took to be my brother, 
though he resembled him but slightly ; another 
was an intimate friend, while another was my 
implacable enemy. 

I began gradually to realize my situation—to 
feel that I was confined within stone walls. I tried 
toescape from the window, and should have pre- 
cipitated myself boldly from any height, for I had 
no doubt whatever that I should fiy direct to 
Jupiter, could I get intofree air. An ethereal 
lightness seemed to pervade my whole frame, and 
the great stone edifice itself to be sustained in mid- 
air. It was a long time after I began to recover, 
and walked out, before the earth seemed firm and 
resisting under my feet. During the day I en- 
joyed myselftolerably well, while I was permitted 
to walk the hall ; and the sight ofthe sun, when he 
occasionally appeared, during the cloudy days of 
midwinter, rejoiced me greatly ; but at the ap- 
proach of night I fancied that I was falling into 
the power of evil again, and the lighting of the 
gas was very obnoxious to me. I tried to blow 
out the light, and once pulled down one of the 
gas-pipes, supposing that thereby I could hide 
the darkness and restore the dominion of the sun 
again. At last— 

“ All these sharp fancies by down lapsing thought 
Streamed onwards, lost their edges and did creep, 
Rolled on each other, rounded, smoothed and bronght 
Ianto the gulfs of sleep.” 
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From the time I began tosleep soundly, my re- 
covery was sure. But every night I visited Jupi- 
ter, and had entrancing visions of loveliness 
spread before me. I could see the convexity of 
the planet rising slowly before me, but yet sway- 
ing to and fro as if in uncertain equilibrium, and 
heaving and tossing like a balloon, or a ship at 
sea. From this delightful abode I was in- 
variably driven by my pursuing demon, and 
brought back to my prison again, notwithstanding 
the superhuman efforts of my friends to save me. 
About this time the news of the death of Daniel 
Webster, and the result of the presidential elec- 
tion, in which [ had been considerably interested, 
began to make some impression upon me. At 
length, one day I happened to see a new book by 
Ik. Marvel, and a January number of the Opat, 
and this established a correct idea of time. 
Then I inquired the day of the month, and be- 
gan to keep that, as also the days of the 
week. Still there was a vast chasm _ be- 
hind me, and I thought I had been here millions 
of years. I wasastonished to find, upon inquiry, 
that it had been but little more than two months. 
From this time forth I recovered rapidly. My 
delusive faneies broke up, and began to recede 
from my mind, like the figures in the dissolving 
view. I adopted the State Lunatic Asylum asa 
fixed-fact, and began to accommodate myself 
to my situation. 

Such are some of the facts in my own experi- 
ence of insanity. It will be seen from this, that the 
first step toward recovery, is to correct the per- 
ceptions so as to make things seem what they are, 
or what they seem to rational people—in nau- 
tical phrase,to take an observation, ascertain bear- 
ings and distances, and write upthe log. After 
once recovering the ideas of time and space, and 
firmly fixing them, consciousness will come back 
to its original seat, and adapt itself again to re- 
alities. Thus the great material universe will 
finally swing round again to the senses and the old 
order become re-established. Sometimesa sudden 
surprise, such as the appearance of a long-absent 
friend, the news of the death of a beloved one, 
or some other remarkable occurrence, will accom- 
plish this at once, and restore reason instantane- 
ously. In such cases there seems to be a power- 
ful reaction, as if the mind were jerked back into 
its socket, like a dislocated shoulder-blade. I 
have no doubt the sudden appearance of valued 
friends, a few weeks after I was brought here, 
would have had this effect upon me. 

When public benevolence reaches such a height 
or the means of patients are so ample, as to induce 
the medical faculty to investigate the subject more 
thoroughly, so that scientific principles can be 
more generally carried into effect in the treatment 
of insanity, much greater sucess may be looked 
for, and, doubtless, many cases now regarded 
hopeless would be found not incurable.—.dmer- 
ican Journal of Insanity. 





MORAL COURAGE. 


In Sydney Smith’s work on “ Moral Philoso- 
phy,” we find the following paragraph, which 
shows what men lose for the want of independ- 
ence of thought-: 

“A great deal of talent is lost to the world, 
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for the want of a little courage. Every day 
sends to their graves a number of obscure men, 
who have only remained in obscurity because 
their timidity has prevented them from making a 
first effort; and who, if they could only have 
been induced to begin, would in all probability 
have gone great lengths in the career of fame. 

“ The fact is, that in order to do anything in this 
world worth doing, we must not stand back shiver- 
ing, and think of the cold and the danger, but 
jump in and scramble through as well as we can. 
It will not do to be perpetually calculating tasks, 
and adjusting nice chances ; it did very well before 
the flood, when a man could consult his friend, 
upon an intended publication for a hundred and 
fifty years, and then live to see its success for six 
or seven centuries afterwards ; but at present, a 
man waits and doubts, and hesitates, and con- 
sults his brother, and his uncle, and his first 
cousins, and his particular friends, till one fine 
day he finds that he has lost so much time in 
consulting his first cousins and particular friends, 
that he has no more time to follow their advice. 
There is such little time for over-squeamishness 
at present, the opportunity so easily slips away, 
that the very period of his life at which a man 
chooses to venture, if ever so confined, it is a 
bad rule to preach up the necessity in such in- 
stances of little violence done to the feelings, and 
of efforts made in defiance of strict and sober 
cultivation.” 





PHYSICAL EXERCISES IN 
EDUCATION. 

Few persons can help noticing the physical 
deterioration of the present race of mankind. On 
viewing the cumbrous armor and heavy weapons 
of the knights of old, hung up in some ancestral 
mansion, or reading of the great exploits of our 
forefathers, we are forcibly struck with the con- 
trast of the vigor of the present generation. 
Where can men be found now who could don the 
iron case of some old baron, and go through the 
manceuvres of a “military day?’ Although the 
world has advanced in civilization and knowl- 
edge, man’s bodily powers have diminished in a 
manner which seems to say, that physical degen- 
eracy is one of the conditions of mental devel- 
opment and enlightened progress. 

The principal cause of this defect in the bodily 
condition of the people, is to be attributed to the 
manner in which they are nurtered. No means 
are employed to train children to feats of agility 
and strength. The strength and powers of en- 
durance of the people some centuries back, must 
be attributed, in a great measure, to their early 
training. Their early years were devoted to 
athletic sports, and feats of arms, so as to be 
foremost in the chase, and victorious in the tour- 
nament. The result of such training is seen in 
the records of their prowess. If physical train- 
ing developed such vigor in those days, why is 
not a similar practice adopted now, to secure 
such desirable results? Surely the different 
callings of labor require as much agility and 
strength as the art of couching the lance and the 
management of the war-horse. + 

Every school ought to have some sort of gym- 
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nasium attached to it, where the children’s mus- | 


cles, etc., may be gradually developed, and their 
several members improved. When a child ar- 


| 


rives at the age of four or five, it is sent to | 


school, where it is confined, for the chief part of 
the day, in an atmosphere which tends to check 
the bodily growth. This continues for several 
years, during which the mental faculties are con- 
tinually employed. If the body be not duly ex- 
ercised along with the mind, the latter, receiving 


more than its natural share of nourishment, | 


causes a loss of vigor inthe former. In the com- 


mercial world, supply depends upon demand—so | 
with the different members and parts of the hu- 


man body. 
particular part of man’s frame, depends upon 
the demand there— which demand there is regu- 
lated in proportion as that part is called into ac- 
tion. Therefore, if any member remains dor- 


The supply of nourishment to any 


mant for want of suitable exercise, its undevel- 


opment causes it to lose its natural strength. 
Children after confinement in school through- 


out the day, require something to call into ac- | 


tion every muscle of the body. Their health de- 
pends upon it. 
schools, however, are only provided with a small 
play-ground, where the amusements are confined 
to shooting marbles, etc. Such a provision alone 


will not satisfy children’s natural wants, and 


The majority, if not all of our | 


consequently they grow up, in numberless cases, | 
puny and weak, to find perhaps a premature | 


grave. Nodoubt many persons think that work- 


ing-men’s children have sufficieat call for bodily | 


development at home. In some measure this is 
true, as regards rural districts, but not towns. 
In the former places the poor man’s child has 
plenty to do from sunrise to sunset. But do the 
children become vigorous and well-developed 
men? Let any one take a survey of our rural 
population, and then make answer. The majoriy 
of them seem as unwieldy as polar bears; some 
carrying their heads a foot in advance of their 
bodies ; others with misshapen legs, and nearly 
all possessing the most awkward gait. The 
towns are far worse off than country districts, 
for the means of athletic exercises. Crowded 
thoroughfares and dark alleys form their gym- 
nasium, and the youth’s wan looks show clearly 
the benefits derived. 

So many young men have been returned as 
unfit for military service in France, on account 
of some physical deformity, that the attention of 
the government has been drawn to it, and means 
have been taken to remedy the evil. In this 
country the same glaring fact has hitherto re- 
mained officially unnoticed, though it is suffi- 
ciently notorious. 
education, let its prompters, as well as the 


While the cry is now for | 


teachers themselves, remember that it is as much | 


their duty to endeavor to develop the physical 
powers of children, as the mental enes; so that 
in mind and body they may be fitted to meet 
the storm of life. To do this the proper means 
must be connected with every school. 

Mr. Mann, speaking of the pupils of the Royal 
Orphan House at Potsdam, says: “As the boys 
are destined for the army, it is thought import- 
ant to give them agility and vigor. It is not yet 
discovered that activity and energy are necessary 
in any occupation save that of killing our fellow- 


| 
| 
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men. The boys practice gymnastic exercises, | veloped, and if forced into premature excrcise 


such as climbiug poles, ascending ropes, flinging 
their bodies round and round over a bar, while 
they hang on only by the bend of the legs at the 
knee-joints, vaulting upon the wooden horses, 
etc., etc., until their physical feats reach a point 
of perfection which I have never seen surpassed, 
except by professional circus riders or rope dan- 
cers.” 

Dr. Bache, speaking of the same, says: “I have 
never seen a body of young men all so well pbys- 
ically developed—a result produced by constant 
attention to their education on this point.’’— 
Papers for the Schoolmaster.—( English.) 
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LOSS OF MEMORY. 





Pernars no mental disorder is so conclusive of 
bodily derangement, as loss of memory. Let the 
reader take the following illustration, from Sir 
H. Holland : 

A case of slight paralytic affection is at this 
time before me, where the perception from the 
senses is unimpared ; the memory of persons and 
events seemingly correct ; the intelligence only 
slightly affected ; the bodily functions, though 
feeble in power, not otherwise disordered ; Lut 
where the memory of words for speech is so 
nearly gone, that only the single monosyllable 
“ yes’ remains as the sole utterance of all that 
the patient desires to express. Even when a 
single negative is obviously intended, no other 
word is used. In another case, of recent occur- 
rence, where in sequel to a paralytic attack two 
years before, the memory of words had been 
greatly confused and impaired, I found them all 
regained and brought into light except the pro- 
nouns, which were almost invariably displaced 
and substituted one for another. In a third case, 
where the patient, affected with hemiplegia at a 
very advanced age, passed into a state of low 
rambling delirium, a few days before his death, 
all that he uttered, whether in answer or other- 
wise, was in French, a language he had not been 
known to speak at any time for thirty years be- 
fore. This continued until his speech ceased to 
be intelligible altogether. 

This latter phenomenon is among the most 
common, yet the most inexplicable of all the 
phenomena of memory. The tenacity of memory 
in the aged for facts and circumstances of early 
life, and the total inability to remember present 
circumstances from day to day, are matters of 
common observation. So also in the dying is 
seen this recollection of the days and scenes, and 
even ideas, of childhood and youth. 

Sir H. Holland passes in rapid review the 
various states, corporeal and mental, in which the 
memory fails. Among the most practically im- 
portant of these is the failure of memory from 
undue exercise of the mind. The system which 
prematurely forces the youthful intellect is 
strongly and justly reprehended by our author. 

It is a fact well attested by experience, that 
the memory may be seriously, sometimes last- 
ingly injured, by pressure upon it too hardly and 
continuously in early life. Whatever theory we 
hold as to this great function of our nature, it is 


certain that its powers are only gradually de- | mons. 





they are impaired by the effort. This isa maxim 
indeed of general import, applying to the con- 
dition and culture of every faculty of body and 
of mind, but singularly to the one we are now 
considering, which forms in one sense the foun- 
dation of intellectual life. A regulated exercise, 
short of actual fatigue, enlarges its capacity both 
as to reception and retention, and gives prompt- 
itude as well as clearness to its action. But we 
are bound to refrain from goading it by constant 
and laborious efforts in early life, and before the 
instrument has been strengthened to its work, or 
it decays under our hands. 

Loss of memory is one of the earliest symptoms 
of incipient disease of the brain: perhaps it is 
the first trustworthy symptom. No man who has 
much intellectual labor, much mental anxiety, 
or has in any way cause to think the brain has 
been overtasked or injured, should neglect this 
warning. It is a warning the more valuable be- 
cause it is given at a time when rest and treat- 
ment can do much to arrest incipient disease. 





= eo 
PHYSIQUE OF CRIME, 

We find the following interesting passage in 
Dixon’s London Prisons: 

There isacertain monotony and family like- 
ness in the criminal countenance, which is at 
once repulsive and interesting ; repulsive from 
its rugged outlines, its brutal expression, its 


| physical deformity ; interesting from the mere 


fact of that commonness of outward character, the 
expression and the structure and style of fea- 
tures being so unnaturally alike, as to suggest 
that there must be a common cause at work, to 
produce upon those faces so remarkable a result. 
What is this cause? Is it mere habit of life? 
Intellectual pursuits, it is well known, affect the 
character, even the material form of the face ; 
why not criminal pursuits? No person can be 
long in the habit of seeing masses of criminals 
together, without being struck with the same- 
ness of their appearance. Ugliness has some in- 
timate connection with crime. No doubt, the 
excitement, the danger, the alternate penalties 
and excesses attached to the career of the crimi- 
nal, make himugly. A handsome face isa thing 
rarely seen ina prison, and never ina person 
who has been a law-breaker from childhood. 
Well formed heads—round and massive, denot- 
ing intellectual power—may be seen occasional- 
ly in the jail; buta pleasing, well-formed face, 
never. What does this ugliness of the prison 
population indicate? This—that the habit or 
crime becomes in a few years a fixed organism, 
which finds expression even in the external form. 
And is not such a fact full of morals? Does not 
every one feel how important it is—in the inter- 
ests of society, in the interests of the criminal 
himself—-that he should be dealt with in the ear- 
liest stage of his career, before the evil that isin 
him has had time to fix itself in the organization, 
to grow fast in the ever-hardening granite ? 
Aman who has not seen masses of men in a 
great prison, cannot conceive how hideous the 
human countenance can become. Looking in 
the front of those benches, one can only see de- 
Moderately well-shaped heads and intel- 






































ligent countenances are very rare amongst them. 
Occasionally the eye rests upon a cranium of a 
superior order — grand in outline and finely 
moulded ; the man who belonged to it, no doubt 
hasa history, if it only could be got at. But the 
vast mass of heads and faces seem made and 
stamped by nature for criminal acts. Such low, 
misshapen brows —such animal and sensual jaws 
—such cunning, reckless, or stupid looks, hardly 
seem to belong to anything that can by courtesy 
be called human. 
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SAGACITY IN A DOG. 

Tue subjoined incident is a striking illustra- 
tion of the canine sagacity. We find it in the 
Califernia Trinity Times: 

“William Drege lives about five miles from 
town, at the base of the mountains which tower 
north ofus. A short time after midnight, on the 
morning of Wednesday last, he was roused from 
his slumbers, by the howl of a dog. No menace 
on his part could rid him of the presence of the 
strange intruder. The dog continued to walk 
around the cabin, still repeating his dismal 
moaning and howling, occasionally makjng ef- 
forts to effect an entrance through the closed 
doorway. Surprised, and somewhat alarmed at 
this singular demonstration, Mr. Drege at last 
hastily dressed himself and unbolted the door, 
when a large mastiff rushed in. The dog at once 
caught hold of his trousers and employed every 
gentle means to induce the man to accompany 
him outside. Drege’s first impression was that 
the animal was mad, and yet se peculiar and ear- 
nest were the dumb entreaties, that he finally 
yielded, and proceeded without the cabin. A joy- 
ful yell was the result, and the delighted brute, 
now capering and wagging his tail, ran before 
him, and now returning and gently seizing him 
by the hand and trousers, induced Drege to fol- 
low him. 

“Their course was up the precipitous side of 
the mountain, and soon they were forciag their 
way through a snow-drift that had settled in one 
of its numerous fissures. Here comes the won- 
der. Upon the snow lay the body of a woman, 
who had evidently perished from cold and ex- 
haustion. Her limbs were already stiffened in 
death ; but what was the surprise of Mr. Drege 
to see that faithful dog ferret out of a bundle of 
clothing that lay by the side of the woman a 
young child, about two years of age, still warm 
and living. A little inspection aided by the star- 
light and the brightness of the snow, enabled him 
to discover that the person of the woman was 
nearly naked. With a mother’s affection she had 
stripped her own person in order to furnish 
warmth to her exposed infant. The trusty dog 
had completed her work of self-sacrifice. 

“Mr. Drege immediately conveyed the child 
to his cabin, and, arousing some of his neigh- 
bors, proceeded again to the mountain to secure 
from the attack of wild beasts the person of the 
unfortunate woman. Her body was buried the 
next day. The child and the dog have been 
adopted by this good Samaritan; but as yet he 
has been unable to obtain any light as to the name 
of the woman, or how she happened to stray on 





the dismal mountain-side at such an unfortunate 
hour. The child is doing well, and is truly a 
handsome boy.” 
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IMPULSIVE INSANITY. 

THE contrast often presented in patients afflict- 
ed with impulsive insanity, between the state of 
the intellectu.l faculties and that of the feelings, 
is thus described : 


“These patients can reason logically and 
acutely on any subject within their knowledge, 
and extol the beauties of virtue. while their con- 
duct is filled with acts of folly, and at war with 
every principle of moral propriety. Their moral 
nature seems to have undergone an entire rev- 
olution,—sentiments of truth, honor, honesty, 
benevolence and purity, have given place to 
mendacity, dishonesty, obscenity and selfish- 
ness, and all sense of shame and self-control have 
disappeared, while the intellect has lost none of 
its power to argue, convince, please and charm.” 

In sane impulses arenot always irresistible, as 
is illustrated by Dr. Ray, in the following account 
of a patient: “We once asked a patient who 
was constantly saying or doing something to an- 
noy or disturb others, while his intellect was as 
apparently free from delusion or any other im- 
pairment as ever, whether, in committing his 
azgressive acts, he felt constrained by an irresist- 
ible impulse, contrary to his convictions of right, 
or was not aware, at the moment, that he was 
doing wrong?’ His reply should sink deep into 
the hearts of those who legislate for, or sit in judg- 
ment on the insane. “I neither acted from an 
irresistible impulse, nor upon the belief that I 
was doing right. I knew perfectly well I was 
doing wrong, and I might have refrained if I had 
pleased. I did thus and so because I loved to do 
it. It gave me indescribable pleasure to do 
wrong.”’ Yet this man when well, is kind and 
benevolent, and in bis whole walk and conversa- 
tion a model of propriety. 





SCIENCE OF SOUND. 


Iris acurious fact in the history of sounds, that 
the loudest noises perish almost on the spot where 
they are produced, whereas musical tones will be 
heardatadistance. Thusif we approach within 
a mile or two of the town or village in which a 
fair is held, we may hear very faintly the clamor 
ofthe multitude, but most distinctly the organ, 
and other musical instruments which are played 
for theiramusement. IfaCremona violin, Amati, 
be played by the side ofa modern, the latter will 
sound much the louder of the two, but the sweet, 
brilliant tone of the Amati will be heard at adis- 
tance the othercannot reach. Dr. Young, on the 
authority of Durham, states that at Gibraltar, 
the human voice washeard at the distance of ten 
miles. Itis a well-known fact that the human voice 
is heard ata greater distance than that of any 
other animal. Thus, when the cottager in the 
woods, or in the open plains, wishes to call her 
husband, who is working at a distance, she does 
not shout, but pitches her voice to a musical 
key, which he knows from habit, and by that 
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means reaches his ear. The loudest roar of the 
largest lion could not penctrate so far. 

“This property of music in the human voice,” 
says an avthor, ‘‘ is strikingly shown in the cathe- 
dral abroad. Hence the mass is entirely per- 
formed in musical sounds, and becomes audible to 
the dovotee, however placed, in the remotest part 
of the church ; whereas if the same service had 
been read, the sounds would not have travelled 
beyond the precincts of the choir.” Those ora- 
tors who are heard in large assemblies most dis- 
tinctly, are those who in modulating the voice, 
render it most musical. Loud speakers are sel- 
dom heard to advantage. Burke’s voice is said 
to have been a sort of lofty cry, which tended as 
much as the formality of his discourse in the 
House of Commons, to send the members to din- 
ner. “Chatham’s lowest whisper was distinctly 
heard, his middle tone was sweet, rich and beau- 
tifully varied;’’ says a writer, describing the 
orator; “when he raised his voice toits highest 
pitch, the house was completely filled with the 
volume of sound ; and the effect was awful, ex- 
cept when he wished to cheer and animate ; and 
then he had a spirit-stirring note, which was per- 
fectly irresistible. The terrible, however, was his 
peculiar power ; then the house sunk before him. 
Still he was dignified ; and wonderful as was his 
eloquence, it was attended with this important 
effect, that it possessed every one with a convic- 
tion that there was something in him finer even 
than his words, that the man was infinitely 


; 


greater than the orator.” 





THE LAWYER WHO LOST HIS 
ORATION. 


In the political struggles of 1848, two dele- 
gates from D., New Hampshire—a lawyer and 
a tailor—started on their mission to the capital of 
that State, together,in awagon. The tailor was 
quite as ardent a politician as his companion, al- 
beit he was not so profound ; but what he lacked 
in book learning and logic, he made up in an 
abundant flow of words, set speeches, snatches of 
political orations, etc., which he bad heard at dif- 
erent caucuses, and which his retentive memory 
hoarded up, ready to be delivered on fitting oc- 
casions. They had not proceeded far on their jour- 
ney, when the man of broadcloth asked his com- 
panion if he intended to make a speech ; and, on 
receiving an affirmative answer, told him he 
should like to hear it, as it was all “cut and 
dried.” 

Accordingly, our limb of law delivered him- 
self of his speech—the labor of more than one 
long night—to our “snapper up of trifles,’’ who, 
after applauding it much,and criticising it a little, 
desired the lawyer to go through with it again, 
which was complied with. After discussing free- 
ly its merits, and its chances for improvement 
in the delivery more especially, the man of 
“measures” actually prevailed upon the speech- 
ifier to go through with it again ; and then com- 
plimented the victim by telling him “ ’twas now 
perfect, and it couldn’t be bettered.” 

Immediately upon their arrival at Concord, they 
repaired to the chamber of convention, which 
had just been organized. Our man of eloth 
watched the chance, and before his companion 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM L. DAYTON. 


could say “Mr. Speaker,” he anticipated him, 
got the floor, and to the surprise and astonish- 
ment of his friends in general, and his companion 
especially, recited the whole speech as he caught 
it on the journey from the unsuspecting lawyer's 
lips, verbatim et literatim, and coolly took his 
seat, amidst thunders of applause. 

{ This shows the difference between mere mem- 
ory and the power to think and originate. 
It is one thing to treasure up and be able to re- 
produce ideas, and quite another thing to quar- 
ry out the thoughts and arrange them in logical 
and consecutive order for delivery. Many per- 
sons are wise in original ideas, but are 
acquire the facts by which they are surrounded, 
and also unfortunate in being deficient in lan- 
guage by which to express them. 

Metaphysical quacks often show their utter 
stupidity, by asserting, that the human mind is a 
unit of power ; that it.all reasons, all remembers, 


slow to 


loves, hates, feels joyous or guilty, alternately, 


&c., and deny as absurd the claims of phrenology, 
that one organ reasons, one perceives the ludi- 


crous, one hopes, one hates, one feels pride, an- | 


other the spirit of prudence or of perseverance ; 
that one faculty remembers facts, another forms, 


another words, another numbers, another music: 


that one faculty makes a man brave, another be- 
nevolent; one gives respect, another ambition, 
&c. 


The above fact illustrates verbal memory, | 


and that aman may possess this without strong | 


reasoning power. The tailor got credit for talent 


to originate a great speech, when he should have | 


been cheered only fcr his memory, and for the 
audacious manner of playing a practical joke on 
his colleague.]} 


CANDIDATES FOR THE VICE- 
PRESIDENCY. 

We give, agreeably to promise, the portraits 
of the several candidates for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. 
to a candidate for this office; but though we 
always hope for the continuation of the life of 
the chief officer, and expect him to administer 
the Government through the term for which he 
is elected, and, the refore, think it of little conse- 
quence who occupies the second place; yet, in 
two instances, experience has shown the neces- 
sity of care in the selection of a proper candi- 
date, who is liable to succeed to the Presidential 
chair and to his prerogatives. He should be fit 
to rule wisely, and honest enough to rule right- 
eously. 


WILLIAM L. DAYTON. 


Mr. Dayton is a native of New Jersey, and is 
now about fifty years of age, of fine form and 
commanding appearance, and at the present time 
in the enjoyment of excellent health and spirits. 
In his native State he has long enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being an able lawyer and experienced 
Senator, a consistent opponent of slavery exten- 
sion, an old conservative Whig, and a gentleman 
of unblemished moral character. He bas been a 
Judge of one of the highest Courts of his State, 
and is said to have acquitted himself with credit 
in all the various positionsin which he has served 
the public. While in the Senate of the United 
States he zealously opposed the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and it is claimed by his friends that he has 
always been on the side of freedom. 


Little interest is generally felt in respect | 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN C. BRECKINRIDGE. 


JOHN C. BRECKINRIDGE. 


Mr. Breckineipce is the descendant of one of 
the oldest families in Kentucky, a family of 
ability, and distinguished for eloquence. In the 
last Congress Mr. B. came prominently before 
the nation as the leader of his party in the Lower 
House. Mr. Pierce offered him the appointment 
of Minister to Spain in place of Mr. Soulé, which 
Mr. B. declined, preferring to retire to private 
life. His nomination for Vice-President at the 
Cincinnati Convention, was doubtless unexpected 
to himself, as it was to most of his friends. 





ANDREW J. DONELSON. 

Anprew J. Donetson was born on the 25th of 
August, 1800. His father, the brother-in-law of 
Gert. Jackson, died in 1805, leaving his son in the 
care of the old Hero of the Hermitage. Having 
completed his studies at the Nashville College, 
he was appointed a cadet at the West Point 
Military Academy, where he graduated in 1819, 
and was appointed a Lieutenant in the Corps of 
Engineers, Mr. Doneleon was then appointed 
aid-de-camp to Gen. Jackson, and went with him 
in this capacity to Florida, when that Territory 
was received from Spain. He held this position 
until he resigned in 1822, in order to qualify 
himeelf for the practice of law, for which he was 
licensed in 1823. In 1824 Mr. Donelson settled 
upon the plantation where he now lives, adjoin- 
ing the Hermitage. The election in 1828 having 
terminated in favor of Gen. Jackson, Mr. Donel- 
son was invited to take the post of Private Sec- 

| retary, which he continued to hold throughout 
| his administration. In the year 1845, however, 
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when Mr. Polk came into the Presidency 
Mr. Donelson accepted the mission to Berlin, and 
also the one to the central power of Germany, 
which last he he!d until he was recalled by Gen. 
Taylor at the close of 1849. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A TOBACCO 
CHEWER. 
NUMBER III. 

THERE are many reasons why a man does not 
break away from the dominion of the tobacco 
habit. It is not, however, because tobacco is 
not often extremely nauseous and repugnant to 
all the faculties of his nature. When he has 
taken it too freely, or from some peculiar con- 
dition of the constitution, he is unable to bear 
his usual quantity, and thus becomes compar- 
atively prostrate by it, he feels very sure he shall 
some time quit using it. But when? This is 
the question which he is troubled to answer. 

I hardly ever asked an old devotee of tobacco 
if he expected to use it as long as he lived, who 
did not express a doubt on the subject. Most 
of them are aware that they are injured by it, 
and when questioned on the subject, frankly con- 
fess it. Thousands expect to quit it; have an 
undefined assurance that they shall one day be 
free from its thraldom; but how they are to 
summon the resolution to quit now, to take no 
more forever, this is the sticking point that the 
poor slave of habit cannot pass. The diseased 
state of the nervous system, to say nothing of the 
stomach and liver, which leads it to crave the ac- 
customed excitement, is the prime cause of man’s 
enslavement. Morally and intellectually he feels 
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his vassalage, and if he could, he thinks he would 
gladly conquer the habit ; but the tyrant habit, 
built on perverted appetite, and inwrought with 
the minutest filaments of his nervous system, 
cries out, Not now, not yet, some other time, 
at “a more convenient season,” and the sighing 
victim yields to his fate. 

I remember about the year 1835, attending a 
Methodist watch-night, or New-Year's meeting, 
at which time it is common for those who attend 
to think over their errors, with a view to amend- 
ment. This subject formed the topic of a very 
earnest conversation in a little group of smokers, 
chewers, and snuffers. It was proposed among 
them that all who used the weed in any way 
should drop it for one year. One lady in the 
party, who was addicted to snuff, and who knew 
how fond I was of smoking, when urged to join 
the party in the proposed reformation, said she 
would break off if I would, thinking, doubtless, 
that she was safe in her proposition. 

When I was informed what was passing in 
the group, and how the reformation of the 
party seemed to be suspended on my decision, I 
promptly remarked, “'Then you may all count 
upon rigid abstinence for twelve months.” I 
went home with the sacredness of a promise to 
others on my conscience, fully resolved to redeem 
that promise at every cost of self-denial. 


Before the close of the second day the lady 
snuff-taker, who named me as the key-stone of 
the arch, had relapsed to her old habit. At the 
close of the week all but two of my reformatory 
friends had returned to their pipes and tobacco- 
boxes, and at the end of a fortnight I stood 
alone in abstinence. 
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I had felt provoked and chagrined to think a 
dozen people should willingly agree to quit a 
vile habit if I would do so, as if I were the 
hardest case, or most inveterate slave of habit 
in the neighborhood. I resolved that they should 
find me able to refrain as well as the best of 
them, and, when I found them all “ backslidden,” 
my pride braced me up to show them that he 
who was by them supposed to be the weakest 
of the party, was, after all, weak as he really 
was, the strongest one of the whole. 

They were honest in their promises to con- 
quer their habit, “the spirit was willing,” but, 
when the cravings of the unnatural appetite 
were aroused, they found “ their flesh was weak.” 
Twenty-two years have since elapsed, and I be- 
lieve every one of my friends to be still enslaved. 
How many times they have tried to break off 
and failed in their attempts I know not, but 
their resolutions and relapses only show how the 
slaves of the habit yearn after freedom from it, 
and how difficult it is to make the conquest. 


Having committed myself for a year only, as 
the time approached I began to promise myself 
a treat when the year was ended. I remember 
on New-Year’s day I “treated resolution” to a 
smaoke, and while doing so with what disdainful 
pride I rallied my friends, who challenged me to 
quit tobacco for a year, and had failed to keep 
me company. 

I made a sad mistake in not laying my foun- 
dation for reformation as broad as life itself ; 
then I might have been fully emancipated ; but 
I had promised for but a year, and that being 
fulfilled, my moral resolution was gone, and the 
slumbering appetite became aroused with re- 
newed strength. 

Ten years from that New-Year’s night found 
me an inveterate chewer, as well as smoker. 
Smoking was too unsteady a stimulus, so I 
adopted chewing, as a more constant gratifica- 
tion. I used the best quality of tobacco, and 
that incessantly. I frequently sat up an hour 
after others had retired, just to have a good time 
chewing before going to bed. If anything 
occurred that I used it less than common during 
an evening, I usually awoke in the night, and 
got up to enjoy a chew. 

Having tried the virtue of a New-Year's 
occasion to quit the use of tobacco, I resolved 
to try itagain. I revelled in its enjoyment until 
the clock struck twelve, and the year 1844 had 
expired, when I threw out what I supposed 
would be my last quid. I had left a large piece 
of the best Virginia Cavendish, which I thought 
it a pity to lose, and though I never expected to 
use it, I could not muster courage to give or 
throw it away, for it seemed like taking a last 
look at one’s only friend. So I kept it. 

The next day, and for three days afterward, I 
was almost crazy for tobacco. I was so shat- 
tered in my nervous system that I could neither 
sit nor stand still. I could not write, read, or 
work, azd was very irritable in disposition, and 
so completely unhinged in mind and memory that 
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I often forgot my subject in the midst of ani- 
mated conversation, and could not goon. My 
mind was in a state analogous to that between 
wakefulness and sleep; now dreamy, now half 
conscious; now lost, now startled as by fear, 
now gliding into drowsy forgetfulness. 

What does the reader think of living in this 
way for weeks, and trying to do business, con- 
verse, and behave decently among one’s friends. 
I gave up all business, and managed to contain 
myself by changing from place to place, varying 
my occupation, eating frequently, chewing cam- 
momile blossoms and cloves, either of which I 
now heartily condemn, as nearly, if not quite as 
bad for the health and nervous system, as tobacco. 

For a day or two I used to take the remainder 
of my stock of cavendish and smell of it, deeply 
and earnestly, but I found this only aggravated 
my desire for it, so I threw it away, following it 
with a lingering farewell. For ten days it 
seemed to me impossible to refrain, even though 
death should ensue from indulgence. 

I had a neighbor about half a mile distant, 
who had two or three barrels of leaf tobacco in 
an outhouse. I used to think of this tobacco 
all day, and after dark I would go across the 
fields and carefully enter this building, take off 
the cover from one of the barrels, and, putting 
my face inside, take “a long pull and a strong 
pull” at breathing the odor, until I had par- 
tially satisfied my nervous craving for it. These 
visits were regular, every night, and I began to 
count the hours for the tardy daylight to depart 
so that I could enjoy the luxury of a smell of 
tobacco. I found, however, that this kept up 
the appetite, and that I was never going to be 
rid of the habit at this rate; so I bought the 
entire lot of tobacco and carried it to our market 
town and sold it. 

Then I began to gain a victory. In three 
weeks I could attend to my business, and my 
wife and children no more turned away their 
faces on account of my breath when I approached 
them. I felt like a new man; had recovered my 
natyral appetite, and found that I required much 
more food than formerly, and in three months I 
had gained twelve pounds in weight. 





SAGACITY IN BIRDS. 


Tue following remarkable instance of sagacity 
in the swallow, is taken from “ Everett’s Life of 
Dr. Adam Clarke.” 

“The nearest approach to reason in animals I 
ever was witness to,”’ said the Doctor, “was at 
Ratcliff Close, near Bury, in Lancashire. Look- 
ing up to the eaves of a house, I saw a number 
of swallows’ nests in a row, and perceiving no 
place of egress, I inquired of Mr. Bealie, the 
proprietor of the building, how it was they as- 
sumed such an appearanc: ; when he told me, 
that in that neighborhood they were designated 
‘blind nests.’ Before the return of the swallows 
in Spring, some sparrows had taken possession of 
them. On the arrival of the original proprietors, 
attempts were made to eject the occupants ; 
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but the sparrows set and maintained possession. 


| Other swallows came to the aid of the lawful 





| 





| owners; but no power which they possessed 


would serve the purpose of ejecting the villan- 
ous sparrows—for the sparrow is a villanous 
bird! What was the result? The swallows, af- 
ter various and fruitless attempts, assembled on 
the roof of the building, and sat for some time as 
though in grave deliberation ; they then flew 
away, each returning, in a few seconds, with 
mud in his bill, with which they closed up the 
holes, thus burying the sparrows alive; where, 
in those nests, they remain entombed to this day.” 
“ That,” said a friend smiling, who heard the re- 
lation, “ was returning evil for evil, with a ven- 
geance.” The Doctor, who was one of the last 
men to act on the /er taglionis system himself, 
commenced advocating, with no unapt illustra- 
tion, for the poor harmless swallows: ‘ What,’ 
said he jocosely, “if a man were to enter my 
house, take possession of it, and turn my wife 
and children out of doors, should I not, on find- 
ing that I could not eject him, be justified in 
nailing him in ?” 





UTILITY OF GOOD MANNERS. 





AwmonG many excellent bits of experience, relat- 
ed in the autobiography of Dr. Caldwell, is the 
following lesson in civility : 

“Inthe year 1825 I made, in London, in a 
spirit of wager, a decisive and satisfactory ex- 
periment as to the effect of civil and courteous 
manners on people of various ranks and descrip- 
tions. 

“There were in a place a number of young 
Americans, who often complained to me of the 
neglect and rudeness experienced by them from 
citizens to whom they spoke in the streets. They 
asserted, in particular, that as often as they re- 
quested directions to any point in the city 
towards which they were proceeding, they 
either received an uncivil and evasive answer, 
or none at all. I told them that my experience 
on the same subject had been exceedingly differ- 
ent; that I had never failed to receive a civil 
reply to my questions—often communicating 
the information requested ; and that I could not 
help suspecting that their failure to receive sim- 
ilar answers arose, in part at least, if not entirely, 
to the plainness, not to say the bluntness, of their 
manner in making their inquiries. ‘The correct- 
ness of this charge, however, they sturdily de- 
nied, asserting that their manner of asking for 
information was good enough for those to whom 
they addressed themselves. Unable to convince 
them by words of the truth of my suspicions, I 
proposed to them the following simple and con- 
clusive experiment : 

“* Let us take together a walk of two or three 
hours in some of the public streets of the city. 
You shall yourselves designate the persons to 
whom I shall propose questions, and the subjects 
also to which the question shall relate ; and the 
only restriction imposed is, that no question shall 
be proposed to any one who shall appear to be 
greatly hurried, agitated, distressed or any other 
way deeply pre-occupied, in mind or body, and 
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no one shall speak to the person questioned but 
myself.’ 

““ My proposition being accepted, out we sal- 
lied and to work we went; and I continued my 
experiment until my young friends surrendered 
at discretion, frankly acknowledging that my 
epinion was right, and theirs, of course, was 
wrong ; and that, in our passage through life, 
courtesy of address and deportment may be made 
both a pleasant and powerful means to attain our 
ends and gratify our wishes., 

“T put questions to more than twenty persons 
of every rank, from the high-bred gentleman to 
the servant in livery, and received in every in- 
stance a satisfactory reply. If the information 
asked for was not imparted, the individual ad- 
dressed gave an assurance of his regret at being 
unable to communicate it. 

“ What seemed to surprise my friends was, 
that the individuals accosted by me almost uni- 
formly imitated my own manner. If I uncov- 
ered my head, as I did, in speaking toa gentle- 
man, or even toa man of ordinary appearance 
and breeding, he did the same in his reply ; and 
when I touched my hat to a liveried coachman 
or waiting man, his hat was immediately under 
hisarm. So much may be done, and such ad- 
vantages gained, by simply avoiding coarseness 
and vulgarity, and being well bred and agree- 
able. Nor can the case be otherwise. For the 
foundation of good breeding is good nature and 
good sense—two of the most useful and indis- 
pensable attributes of a well-constituted mind. 
Let it not be forgotten, however, that good breed- 
ing is not to be regarded as identical with polite- 
ness—a mistake which is too frequently, if not 
generally, committed. A person may be exceed- 
ingly polite without the much higher and more 
valuable accomplishment of good breeding. 


BLACK HOLE OF 


Tere are many persons, no doubt, who have 
never heard the origin of this often quoted pas- 
sage ; for them and others who may have per- 
haps forgotten the subject, we copy the following 
article which tells the whole mournful story : 


Lord Clive, while a Colonel of the British 
army, commenced his career as founder of the 
British empire in India. Full of honors and 
wealth he returned to England, but being de- 
feated in getting into Parliament, in 1775 sailed, 
under the King’s command, again for India, the 
company appointing him to the Governorship of 
Fort St. David. But the very day he stepped in- 
to the gubernatorial chair, at Madras, the Ben- 
gal Nabob took Calcutta. Then came that chap- 
ter of unheard-of cruelty, familiar to every child 
who has learned to read his story books. The 
tragedy of the Black Hole occurred in 1756, just 
a hundred years ago. 

The dungeon was but twenty feet square. Mid- 
summer heat was parching India. The little 
garrison thought it all a joke, when they were 
ordered to go in; but to refuse was to die, for 
Sarajahul Dowlak’s orders must be obeyed; 
prolonged suffering was better than instant 
death ; they entered, one hundred and forty-six 
inall. The door was closed, the small aperture 
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admitted neither light nor air. When thcy began 
to exchange breaths the startling truth burst 
upon them. The air already was almost putrid ; 
they shrieked, they yelled in mortal agony ; they 
screamed for water and then killed each other over 
the cup which was passed through the grating, 
while the poor prisoners were biting and squeezing 
each other's life away--gasping for air, for water, 
for anything to relieye them of their agony. 
‘lhe jailers laughed and danced in pure delight. 
Holmeil, the highest in rank, offered the jailer 
heavy bribes; but no, the Nabob was sleeping, 
and no one dared to wake him. In the morning, 
when the debauch wasslept away, he ordered the 
dungeon door to be opened, and out staggered 
twenty-three swollen, distorted living corpses! 
One hundred and twenty-three were piled up--a 
putrefying mass of men--all shapes and forms 
were represented in the death struggle. The 
English woman who survived was sent to the 
harem of the Prince of Moorshedabad. Holmeil 
was saved and tells the tale. The dead were 
burned on the spot, but the harrowing picture 
did not move in the least the granite disposition 
of the human tiger. The horrible deed reached 
Clive, and the celebrated battle of Plassey show- 
ed the inhuman Nabob that it was a foolhardy 
thing to trifle with the feelings of Englishmen. 
The soldiers fought like bulldogs ; revenge stim- 
ulated them o», and the Nabob’s army of 60,000 
strong was broken like a reed. Clive lost but 
twenty-two men. 








so 


THE OLD fs. THE NEW MAN. 


{We copy from a religious cotemporary the 
following striking illustration of the presence of 
contending elements in man’s mental nature. It 
shows how men who are in the main good, often 
give way to the temptation of some strong pro- 
pensity, and thus mar their characters :] 

Pass your hand over Deacon M.’s head, and 
about an inch and a half above, and a little for- 
ward of the ears, you find a protuberance which 
phrenologists call the bump of acquisitiveness. 

By nature the Deacon loved Mammon; by 
grace he loved God. Between them there was 
continued war. Both fought—one like Michael, 
the other like the Devil. As there was long war 
between the house of David and the house of 
Saul, so there was long war in the earthly house 
of the Deacon. 

As with God, so with the Deacon; a troop 
overcome him, but he overcome at last, as ap- 
pears by the following circumstance : 

In the same church with Deacon M. was a poor 
brother. This poor man had the misfortune to 
lose his cow. She died. To get him another, 
the good Deacon headed a subscription with five 
dollars, and paid it. This act disquieted Mam- 
mon ; Mammon, with true Iscariot zeal, began to 
rant and rave :—“ Why, charity begins at home ; 
the more you give, the more you may ; let people 
learn to take care of themselves,” 

The Deacon was a Baptist; but he found that 
baptismal water did neither drown, wash away, or 
wash clean the old man. The tempter backed 
Mammon, and putting a glass to the Deacon’s 
eye showed him not the kingdoms and glories of 
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this world, but the poor-house, wretchedness, | powers of judgment and reficction, which would 


poverty and rags, and said: “ All these things 
will your master give youin your old age asa re- 
ward of your charity.” 

To still these clamors, Deacon M. went to the 
destitute man, told him he must give back the five 
doliars. The poor man returned it. ‘his last 
act roused the NEW MAN, and now nature and 
grace stood face to face. 

To give or not to give, that is the question. 

Thus stood the Deacon, poising, balancing and 
halting between two opinions. The Deacon 
spoke: “My brother, some men are troubled 
with their old woman; I am troubled with my 
old man. I must put off my old man, as the 
Jews put off their new man—crucify him, crucify 
him.” Then unstrapping his pocket-book he 
took out a ten-dollar bill and gave the poor man. 
“ There,”’ said the Deacon; “my old man, say 
another word, and I’ll give him twenty dollars.”’ 





QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
MERCHANT, 

“Has he a talent for business?” is usually 
the first inquiry of those who would learn the in- 
tellectual qualifications of an individual destined 
for commercial pursuits. In endeavoring to de- 
termine in what this peculiar talent consists, we 
shall not adopt the language of the metaphy- 
sicians, nor that of the phrenologists, but will 
content ourselves with the use of such terms as 
may be equally intelligible to all readers, 

Perhaps we may as well begin by enumerating 
some of the mental qualities which we would 
not require, before proceeding to those which we 
deem essential. In the first place, we would not 
require a merchant to possess a brilliant imagin- 
ation, a bold and discursive fancy, or a turn for 
abstruse speculation in science. We would not 
require him to be an acute and profound rea- 
soner, or a lively wit ; nor would we insist upon 
a great capacity for languages or mechanical 
invention. ‘Ihese are more useful in other pro- 
fessions, and, if attended with the dispositions 
and habits which usually accompany them, form 
so many disqualifications for business, since they 
naturally withdraw the mind, ina great meas- 
ure, from its pursuit. 

On the other hand, we would choose to have 
our young merchant endowed with a talent and 
habit of observation, and a disposition to make 
himself acquainted with the characters of men 
and the properties of things. We would wish 
him to possess strong powers of perception, qual- 
ifying him to observe and compare carefully the 
qualities of all the objects of traffic ; and a cer- 
tain patience of investi gation, which should never 
suffer him to be content with a superficial notice 
of such things as come within the range of his 
business, but would generally lead him to ex- 
amine a subject so long as there was anything to 
be learned respectingit. We would wish him to 
be possessed of that union of quick perception 
and steadiness of nerve which is so happily de- 
nominated presence of mind ; so that he might 
not be easily thrown off his guard, or misled by 
those whose intention is to deceive and overreach. 
At the same time, we would wish him to possess 
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enable him to compare the professions of men 
with their actions and apparent dispositions, in 
order to form a correct estimate of the character, 
as well as to determine the probabilities of suc- 
cess in any mercantile undertaking necessarily 
attended with contingencies and ricks. 

The power of understanding men’s characters, 
can hardly be considered an intuitive one, al- 
though it is sometimes called so. It depends 
much upon judgment and reflection ; although 
these mental operations may sometimes be per- 
formed with great rapidity. Whatever it may 
depend upon, it is certain that this ready appre- 
ciation of the characters of those with whom he 
deals, is often of great importance in guarding 
the merchant against imposition, as well as in 
preventing him from forming injudicious mer- 
cantile connections. 

To the talent of observation, we would wish 
our young merchant to add a certain regulating 
power of the mind, which fits him for the preser- 
vation of order and method in everything that 
relates to his business. By some persons, this 
will be considered a matter of habit, rather than 
a natural gift. Possibly it may be so, although 
we think otherwise. But, if there is no natural 
gift of order, there certainly seems to be one of 
disorder, if we may judge from the incorrigible 
propensity which some young clerks have for 
throwing everything into confusion which is con- 
fided to their care. It is the opposite of this 
which we would see possessed and cultivated by 
those who hope to succeed in business. The 
concerns of a mercantile firm are necessarily so 
delicate and complicated, that, like the machin- 
ery of a great factory, they cannot be success- 
fully conducted without strict order and method, 
Some men, it is true, blunder into fortunes, and 
others find bags of gold ; but their success will - 
not serve as the basis ofa general rule. We must, 
therefore, insist on a talent or a habit, wich- 
ever you please, of order. 

We would prefer, although this is not ab- 
solutely essential, that there should be a natural 
aptitnde for calculation ; in other words, that our 
merchant should be ‘‘ quick at figures.’’ A cer- 
tain amount of arithmetical information he must 
possess. If he is also prompt in calculation, this 
talent will be very serviceable in certain emer- 
gencies, which may present themselves to any 
one concerned in the multifarious transactions of 
commerce. 

The power of commanding and concentrating 
the attention on a single object, in the midst of 
bustle and business—apstraction, perhaps it 
might be termed, with reference to surrounding 
objects, should be possessed by the merchant to 
acertain degree. The uses of this power are ob- 
vious enough, in an occupation where it is fre- 
quently requisite to carry on calculations, or 
write letters, bills, or invoices, in situations 
where a person whose mind is not completely 
under his control, in this respect, would find it 
impossible to go on without frequent errors. 

A good memory is of great importance in all the 
transactions of business, although it is considered 
improper to trust to the keeping of memory 
alone any of those matters which merchants gen- 
erally commit to writing. This faculty of the 
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the cage than he flew out in frightful expressions | of great value. As for his fortune, he ordered 
| by habits of close attention ; and it is aided by | of anger, which changed into calmness and car- | that it should be divided between the poor and 
the observance of order and method. resses on their retreating. It is impossible for | the Church of Les Petits Péres. 

The crowning talent of all is a well-regulated | me to describe how painful our parting was that 
and steady activity of mind, which renders one im- | day. Twenty times I was forced to return to re- ~ * “ 
patient of idleness, and always anxious to be | assure him that he would see me again, and each SOMET mae r FIRE- 
engaged in some useful occupation. Merevacuity | time that I moved out of sight, he made the We. eae tk 
is one of the greatest enemies of real enjoyment; | place tremble with his bounds and cries. Poor It is not certainly known by whom gunpowde? 
and the man who has learned toderive a positive | Hubert! this visit, and the long téte-d-téte of | WS invented. It wae probably first known to 
gratification from the calm and steady exercise | subsequent visits, made captivity a little less the Chinese and other eastern nations, among 
of his best talents and capacities, has learned the | painful to him, but the effect seemed to be injur- whom the arts generally originated. Its dis- 
true secret of happiness. ious on the whole. He drooped, and the keeper | °°V¢TY and introduction into Europe is attributed 

No amount of mere talents is sufficient to se- | attributed it to these visits, which perhaps made | *© Bartheldus Schwartz, in 1320. Some attribute 
cure success in any career of honor and useful- | him languish for the camp and his old days of its invention to Roger Bacon. We hear of the 
ness, without those moral qualifications which | liberty. He died, leaving Gerard resolved to kill | ¥8¢ of cannon by the Moors, in 1342, and by the 
form the proper basis of character. ‘Ihe former | as many lions as he could, but to capture no | English in 1346, at the battle of Cressy. 


mind is greatly strengthened by exercise, and 








are the sails of the ship, while the latter constit- | more; death in the forest, by a rifle, being in- The first instruments were remarkably awk- 
ute the ballast, preserving her equilibrium, and | finitely preferable to a pulmonary disease bred | ward and heavy. They could only be used be- 
enabling her to maintain her course amidst the | in a prison. fore the walls of a besieged town, whither they 
head-winds and tempests which she is destined | were dragged at great expense and labor. The 
to encounter. A MARTYR OF SCIENCE, idea of lessening their size, however, soon oc- 


Sreapy, is an old-fashioned word in its appli- — curred, and in 1364, small barrels of only a span 
cation to character. Formerly, when aclerkwas | Mons. ALEXANDRE T1xcont, who was about fifty | jp length were manufactured in Italy. But these 
offered or advertised for, steadiness was the inva- | Years of age, originally fromConstantinople,and | peing found inconvenient, the barrels were 
riable requisition. Now-a-days, it is a “smart, | ® man of letters, was recently found dead in 
active young man,” thot is wanted. We like the old | Paris, in the modest lodgings which he occupied, 
word best. It implies much. It givesassurance | No.7 Rue des Vieux Augustins. The commis- 
that whatever talents a young man may possess, | sary of police was immediately summoned, and 
whether great or small, he has placed them | betook himself to the spot, accompanied by a 
under the control of a guiding moral principle ; | physician. It was proved beyond doubt that 
and that, if the vessel may not make sail at the | Alexandre Tinconi had died of starvation. It 
rate of ten knots an hour, she has at least ballast | was not want, however, that put an end to his 
enough not to be capsized by the first squall that existence : for, at the time of his death, he en- 
may ruffle the waves on her track. joyed a very considerable income ; but, absorbed 
rte by his love of science, he forgot that man has a 


lengthened, and the old-fashioned arquebus made 
its appearance. This instrument gradually took 
the place of the old cross-bow. The arquebus 
was at first short, thick and heavy, carrying only 
a four-ounce ball, and fired by a match in the 
hand. A shield-bearer attended the arquebusier 
during battle. Behind the shield during the te- 
dious operation of loading and firing, he took 
shelter. 

The French were the first to introduce fire- 
arms into the cavalry, in the latter part of the 


A PET LION IN PRISON. os. A emt oma: noe - apn for, and fifteenth century. The horsemen were provided 
would pass whole days together without taking | , i), pieces two and a-half feet long. In 1617 a 


Genanp, the celebrated lion hunter of Algiers, | food. mechanic of Nuremburg invented the wheel lock. 








relates the following aneedote of a pet lion, His dead body was found extended on a pileof | pis was a contrivance in which, by the rapid 

named Hubert, which he caught when acub,and | books and manuscripts in every known language | revolution of a small, sharply-notched wheel 

raised till he was sent to the public gardens— | under the sun. His lodgings were full of them, against a piece of brimstone, sparks were pro- 

menageria, in Paris : and in some of the rooms this Babel of literature | duced and the weapon exploded. These wheel 
Hubert was placed in the Jardin des Plantes, | touched the ceiling. locks were, however, used in the cavalry alone ; 

where, some time afterwards, Gerard went to see Alexandre Tinconi spoke twelve languages,and | all the European infantry, up to the middle of 

him. was wellskilled in many more. He had filled the | the seventeenth century, continued to use the 
He was lying half asleep, gazing with indiffer- | highest posts of honor; rank and wealth were | match locks. 


ence on all the visitors, when suddenly he raised | his, but he had renounced everything from pure During the sixteenth century, the double ar- 
his head, his eyes dilated, a nervous twitching | love of science. The state of disorder in which | quebus, four feet long, was introduced, carrying 
of the muscles of his face and the agitation of | his rooms were found is indescribable. As for | an eight ounce ball and fixed with a rest. Before 
his tail showed that the sight of the well-known | his personal appearance, it was worse yet. For | this the bore of the old arquebus was diminished to 
uniform had roused him. He had recognized the | the last two years of his life he had neither | that of a two-ounce ball. A musketoon, with a 
uniform, but had not yet identified his old master. | changed his linen nor his clothing. His body | barrel a foot and a-half long, came into use, hav- 
His eyes vaguely interrogated this vaguely-re- | was completely emaciated. On seeing him in | jngacalibre of two inches, and designed to carry 
membered form. Gerard thrust his hand into | this condition, one of his fellow-countrymen, who | twelve or fifteen small bullets. In this century 
thecage. It wasa touching moment which fol. | had known him when he occupied the post of | the musket proper was introduced. It was longer 
lowed.’ Without taking his eyes from Gerard, | ambassador, exclaimed : “ Is that really theman | than the old arquebus, and threw a ball of four 
he applied his nose to the outstretched hand, and | I used to see so richly clad, glittering with gold | ounces. It was first used in the armies of Charles 
began to brecthe deeply ; with every breath his | and precious stones, and keeping such acrowd of | V. of Spain. 


eye became more affectionate, and when Gerard | eager, but respectful suitors, waiting in his ante- The arquebus disappeared at the commence- 
said to him, “ Well, Hubert, my old soldier,” he | chambers?” ment of the seventeenth century, and in their 
made a terrible bound against the bars of his In the lodgings of the deceased were found a | stead came the musketeers and pikemen. Then 


prison, which trembled beneath his weight. | great number of rare and curious objects, arms | thecavalry began to be armed with carbines, two 
My friends, alarmed, sprung back, and called on | from all the countries of the East, real Damascus | and a-half feet long, each rider being provided 
me todo the same. Noble beast: thou art ter- | blades, that you could roll up like a ribbon, | with two pistols. The carbines were loaded with 
rible even in thy love! Malay creases, &c., &e. Among the objects most | prepared wooden catridges. 

He was magnificent as he stood there roaring | worthy of note was a complete collection of The French in the early part of the seventeenth 
with joy and rage. His rough tongue licked with | autographs of all the most distinguished wits, | century, set the example of using muskets, car- 
joy the hand which I abandoned to him, while | savans, and men of letters in Europe. By his will, | rying as many as fourteen bullets to the pound. 
with his enormous paws he tried to draw me | the late Alexandre Tinconi left to the Mazarine | But the most important improvement in this cen- 
gently to him. No soon r did any one approach | Library six manuscripts, which would seem tobe | tury was the substitution of flint locks for the 
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match and wheel locks. In 1670, the match lock 
had gone out of use. The bayonet was brought 
into use about this time. It was a two-edged 
blade, twelve inches long by one in width. It 
was fitted like a-plug to the barrel of the mus- 
ket, by means of a wooden handle. This was in- 
convenient, as the blade had to be removed every 
time the musket was discharged. This was rem- 
edied by the invention of the screw to the 
bayonet in 1678. The Swedes are reported to 
be the first who fired with fixed bayonets. 

An improvement increasing the speed of load- 
ing was made at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. By it, upon ramming down the powder 
in the barrel, the piece would prime itself. At 
the same time, the grooved or rifle barrels came 
into use. 

At the beginning of the present century the 
percussion lock was invented by Forsyth, in 
England. By a smart stroke of a hammer little 
chemical balls were ignited. This lock was 
found, however, too complicated, and in other re- 
spects unfit for war. The invention of the per- 
cussion cap in 1818 by Debbonbert, introduced a 
new era in the history of fire-arms. The cap was 
at first an awkward and clumsy affair, and it was 
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a score of years before it gained its present neat | 


and convenient shape. It was not used generally 
in the armies of Europe until 1840. 

It is curious, as well as a remarkable fact, that 
of late years more attention has been paid to the 
improvement of fire-arms than at any former 
period. Of this, the neat and handy fowling 
pieces, rifles and revolvers, that continually meet 
our eyes, bear ample witness. Humanity would 
induce us to hope that as the weapons of war be- 
come more perfect, the necessity for their use 
would become less. 





THE PERUVIANS. 

Tue Peruvians, take them all together, are the 
laziest, meanest, most rascally, ignorant and cor- 
rupt population of which it is possible to con- 
ceive. 
the agricultural population of North Peru and 
South Ecuador. There are, of course, excep- 
tions, and I have seen instances of simple honesty 
among them which did honor to human nature ; 
but I have never seen or heard of an industrious 
person. No improvement can be expected in 
the political condition of this wretched republic 


until its agricultural and laboring population is | 


replaced by a more enterprising and industrious 
people. Isay replaced because I am inclined to 
believe that the present race is now so low in 
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Sundays), and more than one-fourth is wasted im 
the days after the feasts. Monday is usually 
counted as equal to balf a day’s work, such as 
their work is, and an Irishman or a slave in the 
United States would count that a holiday in 
which his task did not exceed two days’ work of 
a Peruvian peon. 

On birth or ‘‘saint’s” days, of persons whom 
they wish to compliment, it is usual for the 
friends to club together and purchase a quantity 
of liquors, which they send to the house ; they 
generally meet there in the morning and spend 
the day sometimes temperately and sometimes 
intemperately. The host sets the best dinner his 
means afford, at about 5 o’clock, p. m. ; then com- 
mences the drinking; at dark dancing com- 
mences, which lasts till daylight. At these, 
and all similar gatherings, the ladies make it a 
point to get as many people drunk as possible. 
The way they do it is as follows: They ask 
every man to drink with them; they give him 
the strongest liquor and they themselves take the 
weakest} if the victim is not up to their dodges, 
they will ewly touch their lips to the wine, with- 
out tasting; if he insists upon their taking glass 
for glass, they will drain the glass, but immedi- 
ately wipe the mouth with a dark-colored 
kerchief, or in their shawls, and discharge every 
drop of the wine into that. I have seen a very 
pretty girl with her shawl and handkerchief both 


| wringing wet with wine and sweet cordials. 


I speak of them as a whole, and include | 


physical, intellectual and moral constitution, as | 


to be incapable of improvement under the exist- 
ing climate and political administration of Peru ; 
and the latter they have neither the disposition 
nor intelligence to reform. 

The rustic population of Peru depend upon 
their labor and stealing for subsistence (under 


‘They are usually of cotton or bandana silk, and 
can therefore be washed without material dam- 
age. Sometimes, however, the intended victim 
proves too smart, and knowing the trick, seizes 
both the fair tempter’s hands, holds them until 
she has swallowed the liquor and opened her 
mouth and spoien, which is the only sure test, 
and even that is not always sure. 

The population of Peru, like that of Chili, Bo-, 
livia, and Ecuador, consists of a very few of pure 
Spanish extraction, a great many of a mixture of 
Spanish and Indian, with quite frequently a dash 
of the negro, a cross of the negro and Indian, and 
a few pure Indians. The color varies from a 
dark brunette, through various shades of yellow 
and mahogany color, to glossy black. In the 
words of one of our classic lyrics, 

“ Some are black, and some are blacker, 
And some are de color ob a chaw o° tobacker.” 

The morals of the Peruvian population are pe- 
culiar to that country 

A woman does not become an outcast as soon 
as it is known that she can no longer “ braid her 
hair with the virgin snood,”’ while she has yet no 
right to the title of wife. An immense number 
form connections of convenience ; indeed, I do 
not suppose that more than one-half of the 
couples who are now living together in the rustic 
districts of Peru, are married. A pretty girl 


| prefers such a connection with a man who is well 


the term “ stealing ’”’ I include all sorts of cheat- | 


ing); but they are only petty thieves, and very 
clumsy ones; they however feel no shame in be- 
ing detected, unless, at the same time, the stolen 
property is recovered. As for labor, they do not 
work half the year. One-fourth of all the year 
is occupied by the church holidays (including 


off, and will give hera comfortable house, pretty 
dresses and servants, to marrying with one of her 
own class, although she knows that the former 
arrangement will be only temporary. She 
probably gains caste by the step. She certainly 
gains in a pecuniary point of view, and is not 
subject to the awful drudgery and often cruelty 
incident to the married life of a peon family. 
She lets hereafter take care of itself. The num- 
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ber of illegitimate children ascompared with the 
legitimate is incredible. The former seems to 
be the rule, the latter the exception. I am ac- 
quainted with a man whose business has for many 
years called him frequently to four different 
towns from 90 to 200 miles apart. In each of 
these towns he keeps a house, the mistress of 
which has borne him a large family of children. 
At the house of a cura where I frequently 
visited, in one town where I tarried, I was intro- 
duced to two pretty girls as his nieces. I after- 
wards learned that they were his daughters. As 
the Roman church does not allow her priests to 
marry, he could not “ make an honest woman 
of” their mother. At another house where I 
once visited I was introduced to the wife and all 
the family. The next day two young ladies ar- 
rived who were affectionately received by all, 
and they called “ mine host’ papa, and rightly 
too ; while their mother was his wife’s sister and 
lived a few doors off. Instances are by no means 
rare where a man acknowledges twenty or thirty, 
and I have been acquainted with one man who 
gave me the names of sixty-three illegitimate 
children, several of whom were officers in the 
civil department of Government. He said Peru 
owed him a pension. It is supposed that as a 
matter of course every unmarried man has an 
illicit connection ; should he deny it the ladies 
themselves would not believe him, or if they did, 
they would despise him as little better than a 
fool.— Cor. of Tribune. 











Events of be Month. 





Coneress.—The adjournment of Congress took 
place Aug. 9th, after an ineffectual attempt to harmonize 
the two Houses on the Army Appropriation Bill. An ex- 
tra session was immediately called by the President, and 
after several trials, the bill was passed, the House concur- 
ring with the Senate by a vote of 101 yeas to 9S nays. The 
Special Session was then closed. 

Tus Evecrions.—Returns have been received 
from one hundred and eighty-eight towns in Vermont, 
showing over nineteen thousand majority for the Republi- 
can Governor, and a net Republican gain of thirteen thou- 
sand. The three Republican members of Congress (Wal- 
ton, Morrill and Royce) are elected by majorities ranging 
from five to ten thousand apiece. The House, so far as 
ascertained, stands as follows: Republicans, 183; Demo- 
crats, 18. The Senatestands: Republicans, 30 ; Democrats, 
none. 

The votes cast at the late Election in Iowa 
have been officially canvassed, closing on the 4th Sept. 
They give a Fremont majority on Congress of 6,972. 

Convention .... For, 32,790. Against, 4,620. 

The largest vote ever before polled was about 45,000; so 
that the increase is some sixty per cent. 

In Maine, the Republican majority is unprece- 
dented—carrying Governor, all six Members of Congress, 
all the Senate except possibly two Members, and at least 
three-fourths of the House. Senator Hamlin, who gave up 
the Democratic party on reading the Cincinnati Platform, 
is chosen Governor by a handsome majority, with a Repub- 
lican ascendency in the Congressional Delegation and in 
both branches of the Legislature. 

Three of the Free States have now held elections for the 
next Congress, and every one of their Members is for Fre- 
mont, namely: Iowa—' Samuel R. Curtis, 2 Timothy 
Davis. Vermont—! Ezekiel P. Walton, 2 Justin 8. Mor- 
rill, 3 Homer E. Royce. Maine—’' John M. Wood, 2 Charles 
J. Gilman, 3 Nehemiah Abbott, 4 Freeman H. Morse, 5 
Israe! Washburn, jr., 6 Stephen C. Foster. 

The Massachusetts Whigs have held their State Conven- 
tion at Boston. An independent State ticket was nomi- 
nated, headed by Dr. Luther V. Bell, of Somerville, for 
Governor, and Homer Foote, of Springfield, for Lieut. Gov- 
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ernor. A strong fecling for Fillmore prevailed,—all the 
leading speakers expressing their preference for him, and a 
resolution being adopted strongly endorsing him. Robert 
C. Winthrup presided, and made an eloquent speech, in the 
course of which he paid a hand pliment to the 
Republican nominees. Such magnanimity is extraordinary, 
and deserves to be placed on record asan example. Mr. W. 
said: “For Mr. Fremont I entertain nothing but respect 
and esteem. Our seats were next to each other during his 
brief term in the Senate of the United States, and I was a 
witness to his intelligent and faithful service. Our hemes 
in Washington were within a biscuit’s throw of each other 
for a mach longer period, and I can bear the most cordial 
testimony to the attractions and accomplishments of more 
than one of those beneath his roof. His scientific attain- 
ments and explorations have reflected the highest credit on 
his country as well as on himself. For the gentleman asso- 
ciated with Col. Fremont, as a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, I cannot restrain a still warmer expression of 
personal regard and friendship. I have known him asa 
mess-mate for four or five years in succession. We have 
consulted together and acted together during many of the 
most exciting scenes of our Congressional service, and if I 
ever differed from him, upon any occasion, it was with a 
distrust of my own judgment. Gentlemen, I can truly 
say, that if any mere personal attachments were to govern 
my course at the coming election, no name has been pre- 
sented to the people which would weigh more with me 
than that of my friend, William L. Dayton, of New 
Jersey.” 

George W. Gordon, Esq., of Boston, formerly the Post- 
master there, has been nominated by the American Fill- 
more party for Governor, in place of Amos Lawrence, who 
declined. It is considered by many a strong nomination. 
Mr. Gordon is very popular in Boston. He has accepted 
the nomination. 





Tue Crvm War tx Kansas.—According to re- 
cent accounts it would seem that hostilities have recom- 
menced in Kansas. On the night of the 12th inst., the town 
of Franklin, inhabited by some twenty Pro-slavery men, 
was attacked by a party of two hundred Free State men, 
who, after a combat of four hours’ duration, succeeded in 
capturing the place, robbing the post-effice, and firing the 
houses, The assailants finally retreated, carrying with them 
the cannon belonging to the town. The reports as to the 
loss of life in the encounter are conflicting, one stating that 
four Pro-slavery men and six free-soilers were killed, while 
another report estimates the free-soil loss at seventeen in 
killed and wounded. The day after the fieht a detachment 
of United States troops, numbering one hundred, occupied 
the town. Three hundred of Gen. Lane's men are said to 
have entered Topeka. 

Intelligence has been received of another concerted and 
formidable assault by the pro-slavery men at several points 
at once, which has proved terribly fatal to the Free State 
men. 

Apprehensions of a general assault were entertained for 
some time past. The passages into the Territory were all 
closed—even that through Iowa and Nebraska, through 
which Gen. Lane's company came. A! communication 
out of the-Territory was also closed, and busy preparations 
were known to be making all a!ong the borders, for a foray. 
The Free «tate men according)y began to gather together 
for self-defence. Several of the Pro-slavery towns in the 
vicinity of Lawrence fell into their hands, either by the de- 
sertion of their former occupants, or by other means; so 
that besides Lawrence, Ossawatomie, Franklin and other 
towns, were ready for defence. Col. Woodson, acting Gov- 
ernor, was applied to by a colony on Strangers’ Creek, for 
protection, but he refused to furnish any help, advising the 
applicants to get writs issued against the parties who robbed 
them, and apply to Marshal Donaldson to serve them. 

About the first of September the plans of the assailants 
began to be put in execution. The first onset was made, 
on Ossawatomie by a band of 3 © Pro-slavery men. Mr. 
Brown, with asmall party of Free State men—some ac- 
counts says only 5 '— though it is difficult to tell why they 
were so few—defended the place; but they were overpow- 
ered, after a battle of more than an hour, in which some 
thirty were killed, and several wounded. Five Pro-slavery 
men were killed. The town was burned down, and all the 
ainmunition and provisions carried away. 

On the 24th, Mr. Hops, brother-in-law of Rev. Ephraim 
Nute, the well-known c'ergyman from Chicopee, Mass., 
who had been in the Territory but a few days, was return- 
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fz from Lawrence, where he had bought a house with the 
intention of living there, to \eavenworth City. When 
within ten miles of the city, and within sight of the resi- 
dence of Mr. Wallace, a Free State man, he was met by a 
ruffian on horseback who inquired where he was from ; and 
being informed that he was last from Lawrence, the stran- 
ger drew a revolver and shot him through the head. Mr. 
Hops was in a buggy, and the horse starting along, the mur- 
dered man fell to the ground. The raffian sprang from his 
horse, took out his knife and scalped his victim, when he 
remounted, and putting spurs to his horse, rode rapidly off 
in the direction of Leavenworth City. This fiendish out- 
rage was witnessed by Mrs. Wallace and her daughter. The 
name of the savage who perpetrated this horrid deed is 
Fugert, and he is well known in Leavenworth, and belongs 
to the ruffian party encamped at that city under command 
of Atchison. He made a bet of six dollars against a pair 
of boots that he would go out and return with an Aboli- 
tionist’s scalp within two hours. On his return to the camp 
he obtained his boots, and, then placing the sca!p of his 
victizn on the end of a pole, paraded the streets with it, 
boasting of his prowess. Mrs. Hops immediately left the 
Territory in consternation, and has now arrived home. 
The murdered man was robbed of his money 

On the 29th, a party consisting of five wagons, containing 
about twenty persons, three of whom were women, pass- 
ing from Lawrence to Leavenworth City, were stopped on 
their way by a party of armed ruffians, numbering nearly 
39, arrested and held as prisoners. One of the party was 
the Rev. Mr. Nute, whose brother-in-law Hops, had been a 
day or two before murdered and sealped. He was accom- 
panying the widow, bis sister, to recover the body of the 
murdered man. The whole company, including Mr. Nute, 
were robbed of everything they possessed, and kept as 
prisoners—where they were at the latest accounts. It is 
feared that Mr. Nute has suffered bodily harm. Another 
clergymen, an aged man named Avery, who was a corre- 
spondent of an Eastern paper, was also among those arrested ; 
he attempted to destroy his diary and papers, but was un- 
successful, 


Meanwhile, the most alarming preparations are making 
for the invasion of the Territory from Missouri. Several 
inflammatory appeals, loaded with exaggerations and false- 
hoods, have been issued, signed by Atchison, Doniphan and 
others, stirring up all the elements of hatred that exist, 
On the 29th ult., there were ',500 men gathered at Kansas 
City, under the command of Atchison. There are other 
parties already formed, and an open avowal made of a pur- 


* pose to hunt down and kill all the Free State men. The 


prospects of the poor settlers are dismal enough. The 
federal forces will not aid them; and they are left to rely 
on their own bravery. 

What they are to expect from the Federal Government 
we are now officially informed. The delegation of the Na- 
tional Kansas Committee waited on President Pierce, to 
invoke his interposition against the threatened invasion of 
Kansas. The President told them in substance that the 
Free State men had brought all their troubles upon them- 
selves, and that they need not hope for any aid until they 
were willing to submit to the bogus laws and usurpations 


of the territorial government. He distinctly announced to 


them that there could be no change of policy. The instruc- 
tions given to Gov. Geary take for granted and assume an 
attitude on the part of the Free State men which wholly 
deprives them of aid or sympathy. Mr. Marcy says they 
are “avowedly in a state of rebellion,” which is a very 
strange assumption. Mr. Davis instructs Gen. Smith to 
enlarge his forces by calling out the militia, and by cal'ing 
upon the States of Missoari. Illinois and Kentucky for aid, 

Gov. Bashford, of Wisconsin, has called an extra session 
of the Legislature, for the purpose, among other things, to 
consider the wrongs of Kansas. Gov. B. in his message 
says :—* Kansas is now in a state of civil war, growing out 
of the mal-administration of the government of the Ter- 
ritory, and the determination to force slavery upon it—not 
by the people of the Territory, but by the people of Mis- 
souri and other slaveholding States. For that purpose they 
have controlled the elections in that Territory, by mobs 
and at the point of the bayonet; its Legislature has been 
elected by the people of Missouri; laws have been thus en- 
acted that are disgraceful to the 4merican character; the 
property of the actual settlers has been destroyed without 
authority or law, and the people themselves in many cases 
brutally murdered. At this very time the free settlers of 
the Territory are being driven from it by the people of 
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Missouri and other s!aveholding States; while the national 
administration is apparently accessory to this subversion of 
their rights, or unwilling to protect the people of that Ter- 
ritory from these outrages. The course to be pursued by 
the State of Wisconsin, in this emergency, I will leave to 
your judgment to determine. I am well satisfied that the 
only way to maintain harmony among the States, both 
North and South, is to restrict slavery to its present limits. 
This was evidently foreseen by the founders of this Repub- 
lic, who, by the ordinance of 1787, dedicated to freedom 
all territory then belonging to the United States, and pro- 
hibited slavery or involuntary servitude therein; intending 
thereby to place it beyond the power of Congress to extend 
the bounds of slavery, and forever to stop its agitation.” 

Cattrornia.--The United States mail steam- 
ship George Law, arrived at this port on Sunday, Sept. 14 
from Aspinwall, bringing dates from California to the 20th 
of August, and nearly one and a balf millions in treasure, 
The Vigilance Committee had made many additional ar- 
rests, and had exeented two persons named Joseph Hether- 
ington and Philander Brace. 

It appears that Hetherington was in possession of con- 
siderable property, and bought the paper and judgments 
against Dr. A. Randall, one of the largest landholders in 
the State. His claims against Randal! amounted to $20,000 
or thereabouts. He tried to collect, but was baffled in 
every attempt by “the law's delay.” Thus a bitter fee'ing 
existed between the debtor and creditor. On the 24th of 
July, they met in the St. Nicholas Hotel, San Francisco, 
when Hetherington approached Randall and insulted him, 
whereupon the latter fired a pistol at his adversary, which 
was returne |, and thus, in the bar-room or office of the 
hotel, five shots were fired—three by Randall and two by 
Hetherington. Hetherington’s last shot struck the Doctor's 
temple, lodged in his brain and proved fatal. The City 
Police arrested Hetherington on the spot, but the Vigilants 
rushed in, got possession of the prisoner, and conveyed 
him to their rooms. He was tried by them, and hung. 

Philander Brace, in company with many others, mur- 
dered Capt. West at the Mission Dolores, near San Fran- 
cisco, in 1854, and in two days afterwards murdered, it is 
believed, one Marion, an accomp!ice in the murder of West, 
and was, on the charges of which he bad been before ac- 
quitted by the Courts, tried and sentenced. 

These men were executed on the 29th of July, in the 
presence of some 15,000 spectators. The Vigilance Com- 
mittee had some three thousand men out under arms on 
the occasion. The Coroner held an inquest on the bodies, 
and summoned several of the Vigilance Committee, but 
they doggedly refused to communicate anything to erimi- 
nate themselves or the Committee. Judge Terry has been 
unconditional'y released. A great public demonstration 
was made by the Vigi'ance Committee on the 18th of 
August, and it was announced that they would soon dis- 
solve their organization. 

Destroction or THe LatTTInG OpseRVATORY.— 
The Latting Observatory, near the Crystal Palace, on 42d 
strect, together with a number of small buildings, has been 
destroyed by fire. The Observatory was occupied by the 
Hydeville Marble Works Company, whose loss in buildings 
and stock amounts to about $100,000—insurance $17,500. 
The Observatory was a fine structure, 230 feet In height, 
and when on fire is said to have presented a scene of terri- 
ble grandeur, lighting up, for a short time, the whole city. 

Destructive Fire at Cape May.—The mam- 
moth Mount Vernon Hotel, at this place, took fire on the 
night of the Sth Sept., and was entirely consumed. The 
other hotels escaped uninjured. The origin of the fire is 
unknown. Mr. Cain, the lessee of the house, was resi ling in 
the building, and had retired previous to the alarm of fire 
His son, Philip Cain, Jr, escaped from the building by 
leaping from the second story window, but was badly 
burned. With the exception of the son, the whole of Mr. 
Cain's family, numbering five persons, perished in the 
flames; and the son has since died of his injuries. The 
Mount Vernon was built by a company, at a cost of 
$125,000 The building was first occupied in 1858; but 
Messrs. Cain and Foster did not become the lessees until 
the past season. The hotel was celebrated for its immense 
size, and for the superior accommodations the building af- 
forded to guests. The interior was well finished, and the 
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apartments were larger and more comfortable than usual 
at watering-place hotels. Although the hotel, in its late 
condition, was capable of accommodating 2, 00 visitors, it 
was not finished at the time of its destruction. It was 
designed to have the building occupy three sides of a hollow 
squa e, or cours yard, and the front range and one wing 
were up. One wing had never been commenced The 
building was constructed entirely of wood; it was four 
stories in height in the main, with four towers, each five 
stories in height. Three of these towers occupied the cor- 
ners of the building, and one stood midway of the only 
wing In addition to these towers, there was an immense 
tower six stories in height in the centre of the front The 
entire structure, both outside and upon the court-yard, was 
surrounded with wooden piazzas, that extended from the 
ground to the roof, with floors at each story. The wing 
was a quarter of a mile in length, and the front covered 
nearly an equal extent of ground. The dining room, which 
was 425 feet long and 6) feet in width, was capable of ac- 
commodating 3,006 persons. There were 432 rooms in the 
building. It was claimed that the Mount Vernon was the 
largest hotel in the world In addition to the main build- 
ing there was stabling for fifty horses, carriage-houses, ten- 
pin alleys, &c. Melancholy as the disaster is, it is a most 
fortunate circumstance that the fire did not occur during 
the bathing season. There were no guests in the house at 
the time, and Colonel Foster, the surviving proprietor, was 
in this city. ied 

Two Honprep anp Firty Lives Lost BY 4A 
Storm.—On Sunday, ‘Oth August, a terrific storm broke 
over the southern part of Louisiana, and the Gulf The 
steamer Star, for Last Island, encountered the ga!e, and be- 
came a complete wreck, but the passengers were mostly 
saved At Last Island a!one, one hundred and ninety dead 
bodies have been found—the sight of which was terrible. 
The total loss of property by the sudden and unlooked for 
calamity is computed at $500,000, while some place it still 
higher Nothing definite has yet been heard from Caillon 
Island, but there has undoubted!y been great loss of life 
there It is reported that thirty bodies had been found on 
one end of the island, It is supposed that at least $ 0,000 
in money, in packets, fell into the hands of the pirates on 
Last Island, and about $ ,{09 worth of baggage. The loss on 
this island is estimated at over $ 00,000 

The banks of the river at Bayou Sara caved in, carrying 
away three hundred residences. No lives were lost. Sev- 
eral vessels were blown ashore at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Survivors state that the storm commenced about ten 
o'clock on Su day morning, and a faithful picture of the 
calamity they declare to be beyond realizatiun. The gale 
did not abate till Monday morning, and then the rain con- 
tinued almost without intermission up to the time of their 
leaving the island, at times the winds rising pretty strongly 
again. The number of victims they estimate at over 200, 
at least 182 having been counted. The island was swept by 
2 o'clock on Sunday, having been overflowed between noon 
and that hour. The wind blew first from the North, and 
the northern part of the island was then overflowed. Next 
the wind came from the East, which beat the water off 
from the north side of the island; afterward the wind 
shifted to due South and then the island became over- 
whelmed by the waters of the Gulf. Horses, cattle, and 
even fish, lay strewn dead about the island among the hu- 
man victims of the storm, It is believed that many bodies 
were washed out into the Gulf. 


Pro-Stavery Excitement IN Mopiie.-—There 
has becn great excitement in Mobile, arising from the sale 
of Abolition books by a stationery firm in that city. The 
name of the firm is Strickland & Cv.; the individual mem- 
bers being Wm. Strickland and E. Upson. The only charge 
against them was the selling of books that were regarded as 
of an incendiary character, inasmuch as they favored the 
freedom of the slave. This, however, was more than the 
people could submit to, and a Committee of Five of the 
citizens was accordingly formed, who waited upon the indi- 
viduals above alluded to, and ordered them to leave the 
city in five days. As soun as the action of the Committee 
became generally known, the excitement rapidly increased, 
and the parties, for fear of more desperate measures against 
them, fled the city in the most secret manner possible. 
The firm was in the enjoyment of a large business, and have 
heretofore been liberally patronized by the citizens. 
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Sap Ca.amity.—On Thursday afternoon the 
14th of August, a party of five ladies and five gentlemen 
went down the harbor of Boston on a sailing excursion. 
Everything passed off pleasantly, and the boat was sailing 
along the East Boston shore, on iis return, about nine 
o'clock in the evening, when the ferry-boat left the slip for 
the city side. The sail boat crossed the wake of the steamer, 
standing towards the ‘avy Yard, when the progress of the 
ferry boat was impeded by some mud-scows, and the he]ms- 
man being in the end of the boat towards the city, could 
not see the sail boat, which was astern ; therefvre, in back- 
ing to clear the scows, ran foul of the sail boat and cap- 
sized her. One of the paddle-wheels, before the alarm was 
given, had smashed the boat and struck the ladies, who 
sunk to rise no more. The five men tried to save the ladies, 
but the wheel struck them in an instant out of sight, as 
they were seated in the part of the boat most exposed. 
Every effort was made by those on board the ferry-boat 
to reach the ladies, but in vain. Mr. Hamilton, the land- 
lord of the Mariner's Home, lost his daughter, Mary C., 
aged 14, and his sister, Mary E., aged 22; Miss Henrietta 
Greenlaw, 20; Mrs. Jane Erwin, 23; and Mrs. Ellen Rob- 
inson, 20, were the other ladies drowned. 


NANTUCKET ANNEXED TO THE ConTINENT.—On 
the 9th of August, the telegraphic cable which is to connect 
Nantucket with the main land, was successfully laid, the 
distance between the shores being twelve miles. The su- 
perintendence of the arrangement was by Samuel C. Bishop, 
of New York, whose gutta percha preparation of wire was 
used for the enterprise. This preparation has been in use 
for several years throughout the country in crossing rivers, 
and thus far has proved an efficient protection, and as dur- 
able as the more complicated foreign manufacture. The 
wire itself, known as No. 9 English wire, of English iron, 
was manufactured by I. Washburn & Co., Worcester. The 
gutta percha preparation is put on in two layers, making 
the cable a little more than ¢ of an inch in diameter. The 
whole length of the cable was 15 miles, weighing, with the 
sinkers attached, 10 tons. These sinkers were weights of 
lead, one pound each, every 25 feet, about 200 to a mile. 
The reel on board the schooner, from which the cable was 
paid out, was an oak shaft, '2} feet long and 8 inches in 
diameter, the whole making a diameter of 6} feet, attached 
to which were cranks and brakes, worked by eight men. 
Fourteen miles of the cable was laid in the twelve miles, 
making one less than was anticipated, a shorter distance 
being made than was marked out. The depth of water in 
which it was sunk varied from 3} to 69 feet. It is believed 
to be in a position not liable to derangement from vessels 
anchoring in its vicinity. The insulation was ascertained 
to be perfect throughout the route to the other shore, in 
the connection with the office in Nantucket. 


PERSONAL. 


Professor Avery, of Hamilton College, was 
very severely injured on Monday week, at Stamford, Conn., 
where he has been staying with a friend for some days. He 
had driven to the cars in the afternoon, when the horse took 
fright at the locomotive, and dashed off at full speed. Pro- 
fessor Avery in attempting to jump from the carriage, was 
caught in the wheel, an& bis ancle, thigh, and shoulder-blade 
were all broken. His condition is very critical, and it is 
feared he cannot survive. 


Mrs. Ruhamah Birge, of Coventry, N. Y., re- 
cently deceased, continued to card, spin, and weave one 
hundred yards of cloth a year, till she was uinety years of 
age! She lived to be ninety-seven, and when dying, she 
raised her hand and closed her own eyes. 


George Peabody, the eminent American banker 
of London, whose courtesies and hospitality to his American 
countrymen have made his name justly famous, has arriv- 
ed in New York, from Liverpool. He came passenger by 
the steamer Atlantic. I (pro- 
bably a dinner) will be given to him by the merchants of 
New York, who have already appointed a preliminary 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Tileston, Coit, Souther, 
Sherman, and R. Bell, to make arrangements, 
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According to the tax list of the town of Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Longfellow, the poet, is assessed to pay a tax of 
$ ,00) this year. This is more money, according to all ac- 
counts, than most poets handle in the coarse of their lives. 

The White Mountain correspondent of the Bee 
speaks of a young Boston lady who is spending the Summer 
at the mountains, as a most wonderful and romantic pedes- 
trian. She has travelled over [on foot] the greater portion 
of the mountains, and in her walks it is with difficulty that 
her male companions can keep up with her, or endure the 
fatigue, which to her seems but pleasure and recreation. 
The other morning she started oft with the intention of 
spending the night at Tuckerman’s Ravine—from which 
place a party had just returned, and reported a snow bank 
twenty feet long, twelve feet wide, and five feet deep. Only 
8 few days age she made an extraordinary journey through 
Carter's Notch, where a lady never before passed. 


Harvard College is to receive another munifi- 
cent legacy from Dr. John G. Treadwell, who recently died 
in Salem, His property, amounting to over $100,000 [after 
the decease of his mother, now nearly eighty years of age], 
is bequeathed to Harvard College. The conditions of this 
legacy are numerous. The money is to be appropriated to 


” the establishment of Professors of Physiology and Anatomy. 


The candidates for these offices are to be examined before 
appointment by a commission of experienced men, after the 
custom of the French University. If the income of the 
funds appropriated are not sufficient for the support of the 
Professors, then they are allowed to lecture before private 
classes, but not to the Lowell Institute, or to public lyceuma. 
His valuable library, containing all the latest medical Euro- 
pean publications, is also donated to the college, under cer- 
tain conditions. In case the College authorities do not ac- 
cede to the conditions of the will, the whole amount, after 
the death of his mother, goes to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, without conditions. Dr. Treadwell was a bachelor, 
and a graduate of Harvard in the class of :825, 

Mr. C. L. Brace, who is travelling in an inter- 
esting country, little known and seldom visited, writes to 
the Independent from Christiana, Norway, by daylight, at 
eleven o'clock P.M. He mentions “ quantities of loca! news- 
papers,”’ abundance of schools, and one large Industrial In- 
stitution for poor girls. A Sunday anti-drinking law is rigidly 
enforced, and works admirably. He says, “I meet hardly 
any one who does not speak English.” 

The Exeter News-Letter says that there is now 
living in Nottingham, N. H., a Mrs. Ellison, formerly of 
Barrington, who is in the one hundred and seventh year of 
her age. She is the mother of eleven children, all of whom, 
except two, are now living; her health is good, and what is 
very uncommon for a person of her age, she requires meat 
or other hearty food once a day. Her memory is so re- 
markably vigorous and retentive, that she can tell the name 
and exact age toa day of each of her children and grand- 
children, of the latter of which she has a large number. 

Advices from the Sandwich Islands, dated at 
Honolulu, July 2, state thet King Kamehameha IV. was 
married to Miss Emma Rook on the 19th of June, accord- 
ing to the ritual of the Church of England. The King is 
twenty two, and the Queen twenty years of age. 

Charles F. M. Garnett, of Richmond, Va., now 
chief engineer of the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, has 
received the appointment of chief engineer of the Don Pedro 
Railroad, Rio Janeiro, Brazil, with a salary of $15,000. 


The venerable Daniel L. Carney, one of the 
earnest citizens of Cincinnati, died at his residence on Bel- 
mont Farm, Campbell county, Ky., in the T7th year of his 
age. Mr. Carney was one of the earliest settlers of Cin- 
cinnati, and was editor of the Western Spy, from which 
sprang the Cincinnati Gazette. He has seen Cincinnati rise 
from a wilderness to a great and flourishing city. 

General Samuel R. Hamilton, a prominent 
lawyer of New Jersey, died at Trenton, N. J., aged 66 years. 
He was bern in Princeton, was licensed as an attorney in 
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1812, and continued in the active practice of his profession 
almost up to the day of his death. For many years General 
Hamilton was Quarter-Master General of the Militia of the 
State. He was appointed Prosecutor of the Pleas of Mercer 
County by Governor Ford, and held that office at the time 
of his death. 

Mrs. Charlotte Olympia, wife of the late Hon. 
R. S. Garnett, died in Essex County, Va, on the 8th. She was 
the daughter of General de Gouges and the granddaughter 
of the unfortunate Countess Olympe de Gouges, executed 
in France, November 2, 1799 [with Adam Luxe, the de- 
fender of the celebrated Charlotte Corday], for writings pro- 
nounced counter-revolutionary. 

Dr. Buckland, the geologist, died at Clapham, 
on August 14. His mind was deranged for the last six or 
seven years of his life. 

The execution of John Fox took place at New 
Brunswick on Wednesday. It was witnessed by about three 
handred persons who were admitted within the jail yard, 
besides many who had climbed upon the roofs of houses in 
the vicinity. He maintained his firmness until the last. He 
made no confession of the crime for which his life was taken, 
and manifested but little agitation. His crime was the 
murder of John Henry, a youth seventeen years of age, near 
New Brunswick, on the 27th of December last. 


-_— 


FOREIGN 


EncLanp.—The Roman Catholic Earl of Shrews- 
bury is dead. He was the seventeenth Earl, and died at 
Lisbon, aged only 24. It is stated that the pedigree of Earl 
Talbot, in connection with his relationship to the Shrews- 
bury family and his right to the title, are likely to be dis- 
puted. The extinction of the Earldom would make Lord 
Derby the premier Earl of England. The 7imes remarks 
—* Lord Shrewsbury was a person of singularly mild and 
gentle disposition, and of refined and elegant tastes; he was 
an accomplished scholar, especially in modern languages, 
of which his long residence upon the continent had made 
him a perfect master. His charities were most extensive, 
and, humanly speaking, his death must prove a ‘heavy 
blow and great discouragement’ to the prospects of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion in this country.” The deceased, 
says another writer, “ was endowed with the spirit of phi- 
lanthropy like his noble predecessor, who, as stated by the 
Rev. Mr. Price, in a short address on the painful subject to 
the congregation at the Sardinian Chapel, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, gave during his lifetime, £500,0v0 in charity alone.” 

France.—Napoleon is at the baths of Biarritz ; 
he is reported to be urging the claims of Prince Pierre Bo- 
naparte to the throne of the Danubian Kingdom, and to be 
engaged in considering what title to bestow on the Ameri- 
can descendants of Prince Jerome. 

In France the harvest in the departments north of the 
Loire has been completed with most delightful weather ; 
never could grain have been better dried. All accounts 
agree in stating that in the most productive departments 
of France the sheaves are excessively abundant, and al- 
though the ears do not yield so much as might have been 
hoped for, yet the produce, per hectare, will be good. 

The Putrie, of August 20, explains at length the differ- 
ences between the Republican and Democratic parties in 
the United States, The slavery question which divides 
them, says the Patrée, is a gnawing worm which they car- 
ry in their breast. France and England, which, at the cost 
of serious sacrifices, have been fortunate enough to put a 
stop, without political convulsions, to the odious anomaly 
of slavery in their Trans-Atlantic possessions, have to con- 
gratulate themselves on having no more slaves in their 
| Colonies, and also on the fact that their great Trans-Atlan- 

tic rival carries that heavy load on her back. 

Russta.—The eight or ten Russians have been 
removed from the Isle of Serpents, by an English ship-of- 
war, and landed at Odessa. The Russians have re-oceupied 
Anapa, and the forts of the Circassian coast. 

Great preparations continued to be made for the corona- 
tion of the Emperor at Moscow. We take the following 
extract from the official programme :— 











On entering the city, 71 guns will be fired, and his Excel- 
lency the Military Governor-General of Moscow will join 
the cortege, with the principal officials of the city. At the 
entrance of the Zemliannoi Gorod (the inner quarter of 
Moscow) the magistrates will meet the procession. At the 
Bielvi Gorod (another quarter) the marshal of the nobility 
of the Government of Moscow, and the chief nobles will 
join. At the gates the Imperial Family will descend from 
their carriages and horses to salute the image of the Virgin 
of Iversk, and the procession will halt till they remount. 
At the holy gate the Commandant of Moscow and his staff 
will receive the procession, and at the Cathedral of the As- 
sumption, the directing senate. Along the line of the pro- 
cession the various clergy will come out of the churches 
with crosses, banners, and the sacred images, and the peo- 
ple will be uncovered. The Holy Synod and superior 
Clergy will meet his Majesty, and welcome him with pray- 
ers, and bless him with the cross and with holy water. 
The choristers of the Cathedral will sing a Psalm from the 
second Canticle. 

On entering the temple a discharge of 85 guns will take 
place, and the Metropolitan of Moscow will perform divine 
service in the Cathedrals of the Archangels and of the An- 
nunciation. At the first of these cathedrals, the archpriest 
will meet their highnesses, and at the second, their confes- 
sor will lead them to the tombs of their illustrious prede- 
cessors who are buried there. From the Cathedral of the 
Assumption, the Imperial Family and their suite will pro- 
ceed to the Imperial Palace, where they will be met by the 
clergy and great court officers, who will present them with 
bread and salt. At this time 101 gans will be fired, and the 
bells of the churches be rung. In the evening the city will 
be illuminated. 


Nicaracvua.—We have intelligence from Ni- 
caragua to the 16th August, from which it appears that 
General Walker had decreed the blockade of all the ports 
of Nicaragua, and it would seem that he has a navy con- 
sisting of exactly one armed schooner, with which to en- 
force this decree. In cruising with this vessel recently, his 
forces captured several bungos and a number of men be- 
longing to the Rivas party, among whom was Senor Salizar, 
formerly an officer in Walker's army, but who revolted 
against the American rule in company with Rivas. Salizar 
was shot as a traitor, sansa ceremonie, by or er of Walker. 
Dr. Livingston, American Consul! at Leon, bad been ar- 
rested by the Rivas party, who threatened to execute him 
in retaliation for the death of Salizar. Mr. Wheeler, the 
American Minister, interceded in behalf of Dr. Livingston, 
and whether his life has been taken does not clearly appear 
in the accounts before us. The statements as to Walker's 
present condition and future prospects differ widely. Ac- 
counts from parties favorable to him represent everything 
couleur de rose, while statements from other sources re- 
present his condition as precarious in the extreme, and as- 
sert that the allied forces of Costa Rica, Guatemala, and 
San Salvador will soon drive him from the country. He 
[Walker] has dismissed the British Vice-Consul at Leon, 
for interfering with Nicaraguan affairs. 


Hotes and Queries. 


L. M. H.—Mr. Bancroft, in his history of the 
United States, states that the skull of the North American 
Indian so nearly resembles that of the Mongolian across the 
Pacific, that a “ careful observer” could not, out of a heap, 
distinguish them from each other. Is that a fact? If it is 
a fact, does it then prove his conclusion, é ¢, a common 
origin? 

Answer.—There is more resemblance between 
the skulls of the races named, than between either of them 
and any other race ; still, although there are many points of 
strong resemblance, we think a “careful observer” could 
distinguish them readily, especially a phrenologist. Those 
who take the similarity of cheek bones, or the position of 
the teeth, as a sufficient resemblance to constitute identity, 
would not be likely to distinguish the marked mental dif- 
ferences existing between different tribes which are indi- 
cated by the form of particular parts of the skull, and thus 
would be led to call races alike, which a phrenologist would 
discover to be essentially different, as to the question of a 
common origin. We may remark that these tribes are 
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quite as much alike as are different members of either the 
English, French or German nations, which are unques- 
tionably of Caucasian stock. 

We see, every day, low, debased specimens of our own 
race, who have had dissolute, depraved, unintellectual and 
uneducated progenitors for half a dozen generations, and 
they have thus inherited an organization as much below a 
good specimen of a man as the Chinaman is below a well- 
organized Englishman. This question of a common origin, 
or rather of divers origins, is not to be decided by a few 
random observations and isolated specimens. 

New EnGianp Femare Mepicat Cotiece.—Our 
readers are referred to the advertisement of the ninth 
annual term of this institution. This college is in a very 
prosperous condition, the last class numbering thirty-eight 
students. 





E. R. R.—The prices of books named, are— 
Dunglison on New Remedies, $3 75; Beach's Reformed 
Practice, $5; Medical Lexicon, 75 cents. If sent by mail, 
postage will be about 10 per cent. additional. 


atliscellang. 


Farry Risinc.—Finally, itis taken for granted 
by early risers, that early rising is a virtuous habit, and 
that they are alla most meritorious and prosperous set of 
people. L object to both clauses of the bill. None but a 
knave or an idiot—I will not mince the matter—rises early 
if he can help it. Early risers are generally milk-sop 
spoonies, ninnies, with broad unmeaning faces and grozet 
eyes, cheeks odiously ruddy, and with great calves to their 
legs. They slap you on the back, and blow their noses like 
a matl-coach horn. They seldom give dinners, “Sir, tea 
is ready.” “Shall we join the ladies?" A rabber at whist, 
and by eleven o’cloek the whole house is in a snore. In- 
quire into his motives for early rising, and it is perhaps to 
get an appetite for breakfast. Is the great healthy brute 
not satisfied with three penny rolls and a pound of ham for 
breakfast, he must walk down to the Pier-head at Leith to 
increase his voracity? Where is the virtue of gobbling ap 
three turkey's eggs, and demolishing a quartern loaf before 
halfthe people are awake? But I am now speaking of 
your red, rosy, greedy idiot. Mark next your pale, sallow 
early riser. He is your prudent, calculating, selfish money 
serivencr. It is not for nothing he rises. It is shocking to 
think of the hypocrite saying his prayers so early in the 
morning, before those are awake whom he intends to cheat 
and swindle before he goes to bed. I hope that I have suf- 
ficiently exposed the folly or wickedness of early rising. 
Henceforth, then, let no knavish prig purse up bis mouth 
and erect his bead with a conscious air of superiority, when 
he meets an acquaintance who goes to bed and rises at a 
gentlemanly hour If the hyp» crite rise early in the morn- 
ing, he is tobe despised and hated. But people of sense 
and feeling are not in a hurry to leave their beds. They 
have something .better to do—Professor Wilson's Es- 
says. 








A Covuntersiast to Tosacco.—I must here 
enter my strong and solemn protest against the pernicious 
abuse of immoderate smoking, now so general—morning, 
noon, midnight, eternal smoking. It is impossible but that 
this vile adoption of a vulgar, foreign sensuality, and inces- 
sant stimulation of brain and heart, must weaken nervous 
power, clog the secretions, impair the digestion, disturb the 
understanding, stint the growth of the young, and shorten 
the days of both young and old. Already are the national 
stamina enervated by this emasculating habit; and in an- 
other generation the manly, moral, and physical attributes 
of our countrymen, will be smoked and shrivelled into the 
dimensions of the Spanish and Portuguese.— Medical 
Journal. 





Svussceipers’ Restpence CHANGED.—Snbscribers 
to this paper who have occasion to change their residence, 
ang desire to have a corresponding change in the direction 
of their papers, must not fail to accompany their requests 
with their previous Post-Office address, as it is often impos- 
sible to refer to them ameng the thousands whose names 
are on our books. 
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ResponsiBitity.—John Wesley on Medical prac- 
tice, has some appropriate remarks on the responsibility of 
the doctors: 

“ And are they not partakers of the same guilt, though in 
a lower degree, whether surgeons, apothecaries, or pbysi- 
cians, who play with the lives or health of men to enlar&® 
their gain? Who purposely lengthen the pain or disease 
which they are able to remove speedily; who protract 
the cure of the patient's body in order to plunder his sub- 
stance? Can any one be clear before God who does not 
shorten every disorder as soon as he can, and remove all 
sickness and pain as soon as he can? He cannot. For no- 
thing can be more clear than that he does not love his 
Deighbor as himself, and that he does nut do unto others as 
he would they should do unto himself.” 





GOD'S WORLD IS WORTHY 
BETTER MEN, 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 


Beno.p! an idle tale they tell, 
And who shal! blame their telling it? 
The rogues have got their cant to sell, 
The world pays well for selling it! 
They say the world’s a desert drear— 
Still plagued with Egypt's blindness! 
That we were sent to suffer here— 
What! by a God of kindness ? 
That since the world has gone astray, 
It must be so for ever, 
And we shoald stand still, and obey 
Its Desolators Never! 
We'll labor for the better time, 
With all our might of Press and Pen; 
Believe me, ‘tis a truth sublime, 
God's world is worthy better men. 


With Paradise the world began, 
A world of love and gladness: 
Its beauty may be marr'd by man 
With all his crime and madness, 
Yet ‘tis a brave work still. Love brings 
A sunshine for the dreary ; 
With all our strife, sweet rest hath wings 
To fold o'er hearts a-weary. 
The sun in glory, like a God, 
To-day climbs up heaven's bosom, 
The flower upon the jewel'd sod 
In sweet love-lessons blossom. 
As radiant of immortal youth 
And beauty, as in Eden ; then 
Believe me, tis a noble truth, 
God's world is worthy better men. 


Oh! they are bold, knaves ever bold, 
Who say we are doom'd to anguish ; 
That men in God's own image sould 
Like hell-bound slaves must languish. 
Probe Nature's heart to its red core, 
There's more of good than evil; 
And man—down trampled man—is more 
Of Angel than of Devil. 
Prepare to die? Prepare to live! 
We know not what is living; 
And let us for the world’s good give, 
As God is ever giving. ' 
Give Action, Thought, Love, Wealth and Time, 
To win the primal age again; 
Believe me, ‘tis a truth sublime, 
God's world is worthy better men, 


Tue Younc Man's Letscrr.—Youne May ! after 
the duties of the day are over, how do you spend your even- 
ings? When business is dull, and leaves at your disposal 
many unoccupied hours, what disposition do you make of 
them? Ihave known and now know, many young men, 
who, if they devoted to any scientific, or prof | pur- 
suits, the time they spend in games of chance, and lounging 
in bed, might rise to any eminence. You have all read of 
the sexton's son who became a fine astr by spending 
a short time every evening in gazing at the stars after ring- 
ing the bell for nine o'clock. Sir Wm. Phipps, who at the 
age of forty-five had attained the order of knighthood, and 
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the office of High Sheriff of New England, and Governor 
of Massachusetts, learned to read and write after his eigh- 
teenth year, of a shipcarpenter in Boston. Wm. Gifford, 
the great editor of the Quarterly, was an apprentice toa 
shoemaker, and spent his leisure hours in study. And be- 
cause he had neither pen nor paper, slate nor pencil, he 
wrought out his problems on smooth leather with a blunt 
awl. 

David Rittenhouse, the American Astronomer, when a 
plough-boy, was observed to have covered his plough and 
fences with figures and calculations. James Ferguson, the 
great Scotch astronomer, learned to read by himself, and 

tered the el ts of astronomy whilst ashepherd's boy 
in the fields by night. And perbaps it is not too much to 
say that ifthe hours wasted in idle company, in conversa- 
tion at the tavern, were only spent in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, the dullest apprentice at any of our shops might be™ 
come an intelligent member of society, and a fit person for 
most of our civil offices. By such a course, the rough covering 
of many a youth is laid aside; and their ideas, instead of 
being confined to local subjects and technicalities, might 
range the wide fields of creation; and other stars from 
among the young men of this city might be added to the 
list of worthies that are gilding our country with bright yet 
mellow light.—Rev. Dr. Murray. 





Aw Errective Spreco.—An itinerant player, 
possessed of more wit than money, was, a few days ago, 
driven by the hard master, hunger, to commit the high 
crime of poaching, in the neighborhood of Birmingham, 
England, and being unluckily detected.in the act, was car- 
ried forthwith before a bench of magistrates, when the of- 
fence was fully proved. The knight of the buskin, how- 
ever, when called upon for his defence, astonished the learn- 
ed justices by adopting Brutus’s speech to the Romans on 
the death of Cesar, to his case,thus :—“ Britons, hungry men 
and epicures! hear me for my cause, and be silent that you 
may hear; believe me for mine honor, that you may be- 
lieve; censure me in your wisdom, and awake your senses: 
that you may the betterjudge. If there be any in this as- 
sembly, any friend to this hare, to him I say, that a player's 
love for hare is no less than his. If then that friend demand 
why a player rose against a hare, this is my answer:--not 
that I loved hare less, but that I loved eating more. Had 
you rather this hare were living and I bad died starving, 
than that this hare were dead, that I might live a jolly fel- 
low? As this hare was pretty, I wept for him; as he was 
nimble, I rejoice at it; as he was plump I honor him; but 
as he was eatable, I slew him.” Here the gravity of the 
court was obliged to give way; prosecutors, spectators and 
all burst into laughter at the ready wit displayed by the 
poor actor. The information was withdrawn, and the 
player was allowed to go “ unwhipt of Justice.” 





Ratner Ampicvovs.—An Indiana paper an- 
nouncing the death ofa gentleman “out West,” says that 
‘the deceased, though a bank director,is generally be- 
lieved to have died, a Christian, and was much respected 
while living.” 


Universality oF THE ANGLO-Saxon Race.— 
The rapid increase of the Anglo-Saxon race during the last 
two centuries, its wide diffusion over the globe, and its su- 
periority over every race with which it has contact, are re- 
markable facts, however we view them. This will not be 
done by wise and thoughtfal men, in 4 vain-glorious or 
boastful spirit, but with a thoughtful and reverential con- 
sideration of the plans of Providence which it indicates,and 
the great duties and responsibilities which it involves. It 
has been stated with regard to the Anglo-Saxon race, that, 
while in 162), the year in which the Mayfl wer landed the 
first Pilgrims in New England, it numbered only about six 
millions, and was almost exclusively confined to our own 
island, itnow numbers sixty millions of human beings, 
planted on all the islands and continems of the earth, and 
apparently destined, at no distant period, to absorb or sup- 
plant all the barbarous and nomadic races on the continents 
of Asia, Africa and America, and the vast and newer world 
recently found in the Southern ocean. The enterprise of 
the race multiplies with its expansi Cc goes on 
apace, carrying the wealth and industry of the old world 
into the remotest and least known regions of the earth ; 
and it is estimated that, if no sudden and unthought revo- 
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lution abruptly arrest this remarkable expansion of the race 
sprung exclusively from the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain, theAnglo-Saxon race will soon number 800 millions 
of human beings, in less than a century and half from 
the present time. 


Tur Boy anp tHE Bricks.—A boy hearing his 
father say, “Twas a poor rule that wouldn't work both 
ways,” said, “if father applies this rule about his work, I 
will test it in my play.” 

So setting up a row of bricks, three or four inches apart, 
he tipped over the first, which, striking the second, caused 
it to fall on the third, which overturned the fourth, and so 
on through the whole course, until all the bricks lay pros- 
trate. 

“ Well,” said the boy, “each brick has knocked down his 
neighbor which stood next to him; I only tipped one. Now 
I will raise, and see if he will raise his neighbor. I willsee 
if raising one will raise all the rest.” 

He looked in vain to see them rise, 

“Here, father,” said he, “is a poor rule; ‘twill not work 
both ways. They knocked each other down, but will not 
raise each other up.” 

“My son,” said the father, “bricks and mankind are alike 
made of clay, active in knocking each other down, but not 
disposed to help each other up. When men fall, they love 
company, but when they rise they love to stand alone, like 
yonder brick, and see others prostrate and below them.”— 
Selected, 








“KINESIPATHY#? OR THE 
MOVEMENT CURE..”’ 


Unver this heading a pamphlet has appeared 
from the pen of Professor Georgii, from Sweden, 
who hasa large establishment in London, and who 
ventures to explain how people affected with 
nervous and other disorders may be cured by 
movements upon their body. The means em- 
ployed are bio-mechanical, and consist of— 

First.—Voluntary movements, by which the 
various levers of the human framework are put 
into an uniform regulated action ; these move. 
ments are bending, stretching, rotation, lubrica- 
tion, twisting, etc. 

Second.—Movements independent of the will, 
whereby a mechanical stimulus, under the form 
of friction, vibration, pressure, percussion, liga- 
tures, etc., is so directed as to act on the various 
nerves, blood-vessels, internal organs, etc. 

The patient is placed by the assistant in a 
prescribed position, whether it be reclining, 
lying, sitting, standing, kneeling, etc., and he is 
made, with or without resistance, to bend and ex- 
tend his arms, to turn his body, etc., or submit to 
a friction or percussion applied to the chest, 
stomach, limbs, etc., or to a pressure made on the 
main trunk of a nerve, a blood-vessel, etc. Be- 
tween each movement the patient rests from 
three to five minutes. Every three or four weeks, 
as the case may be, the prescription, if it be ne- 
cessary, is changed, and new movements intro 
duced.— English Paper. 

Dr. Cuas. H. Suzparp, 650 Sixth ave., New 
York, has introduced, and is now successfully 
practicing this new system, which bids fair to 
supersede the “regular practice” in nervous 
and in many forms of chronic diseases. In con- 
nection with Hypropatay, Krxesipatsy will 
prove itselfa simple, harmless and a most potent 
remedy. 





* Pronounced Ki-ne-sip'-a-thy, with the accent on the 
third syllable. 
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Gdurrtisements. 


A Lrmirep space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





Fora fullpage,one month, . . + $7500 
Por one column, one month, . . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . ° 13 00 


For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 








Tue Gatessure Water-Core is in 


successful operation. We have, in connection | 
with the Water-Cure, the Electro-Chemical Baths, | 
T. JENNINGS, Proprietor. | 

Address or apply to | 
DR. J. B. GULLY, | 

July tf Galesburg, m. | 
- . ' 





sw-ENGLAND Female MEDICAL 
Cou_ses.—The Ninth Annual! Term will com- 
mence on Wednesday, November 5, 1856, and 
continue four months. Professors: Enoch C. 
Rolfe, M.D , Theory and Practice of Medicine ; John 
a % , Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and | 
Chemistry; Wm Symonten Brown, M.D., Anatomy | 
and Surgery; Stephea Tracy, M.D, Obstetrics and 

isexece of Women and Children; Wm. Symington 
Brown, M.D., Physiology, Hygiene, and Medical Joris 
pradence; Mary R Jenks, M.D , Assistant Lecturer on | 
Obdetetries, &c , and Demonstrator. 

Fee, $5 for each of the six branches, Forty free 
scholarships are provided by the Leg slature for pupila 
of this State. Application can made, by letter or 
otherwise, at the College, 274 Washington street, Bos- 


SAMUEL GREGORY, MD. | 


S cretary. 





Evectro-Macnyetic Macuines, and 
Magneto-Electric Machines, Telegraph Regis- 
ters, Receiving Magnets and Keys, Manufactured 
and for sale by W. C. & J. NEFF, 3}4 South Seventh 
street, Philadelphia. 12t tr 


Tue Dirty Bice Vitriot GALVANIc | 
Bartrenies replaced by Dr. 8. B. SMITHS Crys 
tal Battery, which requires no cleaning, for 
$3, exclusive of the magnetic machine; with 
the machine, §'2; warrauted superior to acy medical 
galvacic apparatus in the world. Nu, 71 Canal street, 
pear Churen etrevt Ot lt 


H. Wisner & Co., Land Agents | 


and Surveyors, Fort Dodge, Iowa, devote their 
attention to selecting aud ente:ing Land, buying 
and selling Real Estate, paying Taxes, making 
Collections, and al] other business usually connect- 
ed with Land Agency. 

Information given,and communications promptly 
attended to. 

HENRY WISNER. 








PHILLIP CLARK. 
Aug 3t 








To Teacuens, Lirerary, Ivstitv- 
tions, &c.—IVISON & PHINNEY, 321 Broad- 
way. New York, publish the American Edwu- 
cational Series of Improved 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT 

BOOKS. 
CH” Fall descriptive catalogues sent prepai ', inclal 
fog scr ng testimooials from em nent Teachers, South 
North, terms for apecim+n copies, &c. 
See also Warsa-Cuae Jovanmat for this month. 
Oct it 


Bucwanan, Fittwore, or FReMont, 
we know not which, will soon be elected. The 
fight will soon be over, less than sixty days 
remaining. Political papers will no longer be 
the only reading. 


THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND 
THE ANVIL, 
ae 0 Giret-class Journal of the Industrial Arts, for the 
worker on the farm and in the shop, will be read as 
long as agriceltore, maoufactur-s and commerce are 
im portant. 
an 


lea when those political squabbles are over, aod the 
oa. calm evenings of autom, are at band. 

he current v.lume, of more than 800 pares, neatly 
printed and done up in mouthlvy numbers, has j ist eom- 
Meoced rice, from @! to @! « year, aceurding wo 
pumbers seat to one order. Address 


NASH & PARISH, 


Oct 1b 1 Beckman street, New York. 








Weser’s ANaTomMicaL ATiAS oF 
THE HUMAN BODY, lichograpbed and republished by 
Exotcorr & Co, No. 59 Beekman street, New York’ 
from the German edition by Prof M.J. Weber, con” 


sisting of eleven entirs figure+, natural size, with a com 
prehensive explanation. For eal+ in sheets, or mount 
ed. te in sheets, $15. Mounted $5 Juae ¢ tb. 





' white, clean, cheerful-looking, and attractive. 


Will agriculturiets, mechanice, m-rchante, | 
all who w ch their children to learn something of | 
the sober realities of life, consider whether now is not | 
the time to subscribe for it, that it may be on their | 


| sending a club from 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


“ We pronounce it the most beautiful weekly paper in the Union.""—shode stand Reformer. ] 
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Lire Inuusrratep. A Eimstr-Crass 
Werxvy Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and theArts; 
to ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, and PRoGREss. Designed to encour- 
age a spirit of Hopr, Manutness, Serr-Reviance, and Activity among 
the people; to point out the means of profitable economy; and to discuss 
the Leapine Ipeas or THE Day; to record all signs of ProGress; and 
to advocate Poxrricar and Inpusrriax RiGHTs FoR ALL CLASSES. 

Its ample columns contain Original Essays—Historical, Biographical, and 
Descriptive ; Sketches of Travel and Adventure; Poetry, Painting, Music, 
Sculpture, etc.; Articles on Science, Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, 
Education, the Markets, General News, and every topic which is of import- 
ance er interest ; all combining to render it one of the Best Famity News- 
PAPERS IN THE Worxp. Published weekly, at $2 00 a year, in advance. 





“ Certainly one of the most beautiful speci- | 
mens of newspaper printing we have ever 
seen.”— Buffalo Christian Advocate. 

“ Ably conducted, with an eye to a good 
moral purpose.”—Anickerbocker Magazine. 

“It shows the well-known energy and tact 
of the spirited publishers, as caterers for the 
people.”— New York Tribune. 

“Tt has a remarkably clear face and clean 
hands, which will recommend it to people of 
taste.”— Tome Journal. 





“The cleanest, smoothest, and whitest 
paper, printed in a style of typographical 
beauty such as we never saw exceeded—no, 
nor equaled.”— Tioga County Agitator. 

“© The handsomest and most useful paper 
that ever came under our observation.”— 
Rising Star. 

“ Without a parallel."— True Free Sviler, 
| _“Ttis filled with valuable matter, and treaw 

of subjects interceting to the human race.”— 
| La Crosse Republican. 








Communications, New Booxs for notice or review, ADVERTISEMENTS, 
and Svsscriptions, should be addressed to the Pusuisners, as follows : 
} FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


Boston : 142 Washington Street. 
PulLaveLrata : 231 Arch Street. 


For Turek Dowtans, in advance, a copy of Lire Iuiowrxatep, the Purevotoorcat JovrM&ix, and the 
Wartee-Cune Jovasxar, will be sent « year to pne address. Now i« the time to Subscribe. 


Let us add that Ovr Paper is of the best quality, manufactured expressly for our use— 
To be printed in Quarto ror, suitable for 
binding. 

That Ove Tyrrgs are new, sharp, and clear, electrotyped with copper, a process which 
ensures beauty, distinctness, and durability. 

That Ovr Presses are also new and complete, propelled by the power of steam, enabling 


us to print 10,000 copies an hour. 

Life Illustrated will be furnished on the following very low terms, in advance: 

Single Copy, one year,........... +++. 82 09 Nine Copies, one year, ..-.....-++- $2 00 

Three Copies, one year,.....-.....-.. 5 00 Twelve Copies, one year,.......... 15 00 

Five Copies, one year, .......+.++... 8 00 | Fifteen Copies, one year, .......... 17 00 

Seven Copies, one year, .............10 00 | Twenty Copies, one year,.......... 20 00 
Each Copy more than twenty,............$ 00. 


Subscriptions may commence any time. Papers sent no longer than paid for. Now is 
the time to subscribe 
FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








Opinions of Subscribers and Correspondents. 
“Lire [:itvsteatep is destined to become a bright particular star in the firmament of 


| literature."— Ella a contributor to periodical literature 


“ Altnough I take several other papers, I am always anxious to see ‘ Lire’ first. It is the 
best paper for the money that is published. I have often found things in a single number 
worth more than the price fora year. Some of our ladies here think they could do as well 
— on ov life, as yours, when the latter is a day or two behindhand."—D. ¥. R., 

., N. 

“ Lure ILivsTratep is a model newspaper, not equalled by any other that I know of on 
earth I wish it visited every family in the land.”— Mf. A. 7, New Brighton, Pa. 

“Tam poor, but I do not know how to live without ‘Lrrz,’ therefore continue my sub- 
scription I am ene with no paper that suits me so well as Lire ILLUSTRATED.” 
— C., Canastota, N. Y. 

“ We are all young men, just commencing our career as pioneers of the frontier; and 
while we are struggling against the adverse winds of a ‘ new settler’s life,’ we have not the 
remotest idea of neglecting to feed the immortal mind. And in pursuance of our resolve, 
we have determined upon Lire ILusrrarep as being the one thing needful "—Z W. D., 
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ditto Syntagma, 


innesota Territory. i 
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Tue Sciextiric AMERicaxn. — 
Twelfth Year.—One Thousand Dollar Cash 
Prizes. The twelfth annual volume of this 
useful publication commenced on the 12th day 
of September. The 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


is an I/lusirated Periodical, devoted chiefly to the pro- 
mulgation of information relating to the various Me- 
cbanie and Chemie Arts, Industrial Manufactares. Agri- 
culture, Pateots, Inventions, Engineering. M:l!work, 
and al! interests which the light of Practical Science is 
calculated to pdvance. 

Reports of U. 8. Patents granted are also pub!ished 
every week, including orPictaL cortas of A ths pa- 
tent olaims, together with news and informuiion upon 
thousands of other subjects. 

$1000—u casu peizes —will be paid on the Ist of 
January next, for the lergest list of subscribers, as fol- 
lows : @200 for the let, $:75 for the 24. $150 for the 44, 
9! x5 for the 4th, @.00 for the 5th, $75 for the 6th, $59 
for the Tth, 649 for the &th, $10 for the 9th, $25 for the 
loth, $20 for the @! Ith, and $10 for the Izth. For all 
clubs of 20 and upwards, the subscription is Si aw. 
Nemes can be sent from any post-office until January 1, 
1857 

C2 Here are fine chances to secure cash prizes. 

The Scientiric Amenic«N is pablished once a week, 
Every number contains eight large quarto pages, form- 
ing annvally a com>lete and splendid volume, illus- 
trated w.th several hundred original enera’ 

CH Teems: single subserip : 
for six months. Five copies for six m at 

ear, $i. Specimen copies sent gratis. 

Southern, Western, and Canada money, or post-office 
stamps, taken at par for subscriptions 

Letters should be directed, post paid, to 


MUNN & CO., 
128 Fulton street, New York. 
em Mesers. Muxw & Co are extensvely engaged 
in procuring patents for new inventions, and will advise 
inventors, without charge, in regard to the novelty of 
their improvements. Ort 











Tur Bosron Ixvesticator, devoted 
to the Develop tand Pr of Univer- 
sal Mental Liberty, is published every Wed- 
nesday at 65 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., at #2 a 
year. At the Investigator Office are sold books 
usually known as Ixgipet.! among which are Vol- 
taire’s Philosophice! Dictiona:y of 816 royal octavo 
pages, at $4, postage 65 cents. Paine's Political, 
Theological, and Miscellaneous Writings, 3 vols., 
at $450, postage 65 cents. 7 7 
ises by David Hume, $1. De Ho 
Nature, $1 25; ditto Good Sense, & 
on Man's Natace and Development, by Atkinson 
and H. Martineau, $1. A Few Daysin Athens, by 
Francesa Wright 50 cents. Taylor's Diecesis, $1; 
50 cents; besides various other 
books and pamphlets, catalogues of which and spe- 
cimen coptes of the Investigator sent gratis on ap 
plication to J. P. Menvum, 65 Cornhill, Boston, 
Mass. Sept. 2 


+t 















~NEW POCKET MAPS. 


Havina made arrangements with 


the best Map Publishers in the United States, 


we are now prepared to furnish, singly or in 


quantity, the latest edition of pocket-maps of 


all the States. 
corrected to the time of going to press. They show all 
the Railroada, Canals, principal Post-Routes,&c. They 
are printed on strong, tough paper, beautifully colored 
in counties, and put in a neatly gilt muslin case or cover, 
of convenient sixe to be carried in the pocket. We will 
send the following, free of postage, on receipt of 3744 


These maps are receatly published, are 


cents each. 

Maine, North Carolina, Tlinols, 
Mascachusetteand South Curolina, Indiana, 
Rhode Island, Georgia lowa, 

New Hampshire, Alabama, ichigan (N.), 
Vermont, lorida, ichigan (5.), 
Coaneeticat, ississippi, inpes ta, 
New York, Luisiana, Lake Superior, 
New Jerevy, Arkansas, N. Bronewick, 
Pennsylvania, Tynoessee and Nova Scotia, 
Delaware and Kent ky, Canada East, 
Maryland, Mias uri, Canaia West, 
Virginia, Ohio N, Y. City, &c. 


Mapes showing the townships, which are accurate, of 
the States of Ohio, Missour!, Wisconsin, lowa, Ma sacha” 
setts, Connecticot and Rhode Island, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and New York, showing & portion of the 
Canadas, put up in the same style, will be aemt, prepaid, 
for 15 cents each. 

We can furnish any map in any style, put up in any 
form. Direct ali orders. postpaid, to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 


803 Broadway, New York. 


BeauMont’s PHyYsioLoGY ; OR THE 
Pursio.oey oF Digestion, with Experiments 
on the Gastric Juice. By Wutisam Beavmont, 
M.D., Surgeon in the U. 8. Army. 

This work is a record of experiments on 
digestion, made through an artificial opening tn 
the stomach of A St. Martin, where everything 
that took place during the process of healthy diges- 
tion could be closely observed. Such an opportu. 
nity was never presented before or since, and itis 
e experiments that we owe nearly all we 
know of the action of the digestive organs. The 
record ts made full and explicit, free from techni- 
cal terms, and cannot fall to be useful to all who 
rr 





ad it. 
"Price, prepaid by mall. *1. Address, 
FOWLER & WELLS. 
$09 Broadway, N ¥. 
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ALL THE 


REQUISITES 
FOR PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND 
HYDROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
may be ordered of 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
by mail or express. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Oil Paintings on Rollers: 
Gr ek Slave - = © © © «© 
Fashionable Woman - - - - 10 
Deformed Woman - -+- - *- 10 
Hereules - - - - - = = + 8 
Obstetric Plates, each a 2 
Children in Health and Disease - - 


and any other which may be wanted, at a 
reasonable price. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiolo” 
gical plates, six in number, mounted on can 
vas, and rollers, either plain or colored: price 
plain, #9; colored, $12. 

Also: Lambert's Anatomical Charts on roll- 
ers, colored, six in the set, price $6. 

Also: Cutter’s ditto, ten in the set, price $12. 

Also: Weber's ditto, size of life, elevenin the 
set, price $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons — French wired—ready for use 
from $35 to $45 each. 


HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia . 2 » BS 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician - - - 250 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases- - 150 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy- - 150 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes 700 
and other standard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe - 3850 
Breast Pumps , oe 2. * - 1580 
Nipple Shield - - - - * 03 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets 
Forty of our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast 
from the Heads of John Quincy Adams, Aaron 
Burr, George Combe. Elihu Burritt, T. H. Ben 
ton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas A 
Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. 
Neal, Silas Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, &c., 
&c. They can be packed and sent as freight or 
express with safety. Price only $25 for forty 
casts. 


Also: Fowler's Phrenology, Combe’s Phreno- 
logy. Phrenological Charts, and aon roy 


Crayon Heads : 
Water Color Heads ee ++ © Oe 
Oil Color Heads - 2 4 to 8 


Tue PxHReno.ocicaL 
Bust, designed especially for 
Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
tor. It may be packed and sent 
with eafety by express, or as ireight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world, Price, inclading box for packing 
only 61 25. FOWLER anv WELLS. 

“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. A cast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
baman head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenologica! Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications, Those who 
cannot obtain the services of s professor may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole aci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organs 
are concerned.""—New York Daily Sun. 








ANAOMICAL & PYSIOLOGICAL 
PLATES. 


These plates, which were arranged 
expressly for the New York Hydropathic Me 
dical College, and for Lectures on Health, Phy- 
siology, &c., by H- A. Daniells, Anatomical 
Draughtsman, are now completed. 

They are six in number, representing the 
norma! position and life size of all the internal 
viscera, magnified illustrations of the organs 
of the special senses, and a view of the princi- 
pal nerves, arteries, veins, appocten, Se, For 

ypular instruction, for families, schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be found 
far superior to any thing of the kind heretofore 
published, as they are more complete and per- 
fect in artistic design and finish, 

Price for the set, fully colored, $9; backed 
and mounted on rollers, $12 
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Garpyer CHILson has just completed and patented in America, England 
and France, his new invention—THE “ CONE” FURNACE—and asks the special attention of 
those about erecting or remodelling buildings, as well of as dealers in Hot-Air, Steam, or Hot- 
| Water Furnaces, and of all interestedin Steam Power, to carefully examine this invention, 

which entirely changes the principle and character of Hot Air Furnaces, developing another 
and a new principle, and obviating all former objections to their use. The practical opera- 





| tion of a number of these Furnaces, erected during the past winter, points out a new discovery | 


in science, by which the most wonderful economy in fuel has been attained, and clearly 
demonstrates that the waste heat lost from chimneys is enough to warm every dwelling in the 
city. By this invention the heat formerly lost is made to warm the house. 
| The Cut above represents this invention as a Furnace, for Warming all classes of Buildings 
, with Hot Air, but the same principle is being adopted with remarkable success for Steam and 
| Hot Water Heating Apparatus; also for Steam Powerand all other useful purposes for gene- 
rating heat. 
| This discovery, simple in itself, is the daily wonder of those who witness its results, and it 
becomes a matter of surprise that a plan at once so simple and practical in its operation 
| should thus far have entirely escaped the notice of scientific men. We believe that no one who 
' investigates this principle will be liable to use a furnace constructed on any other. 


CHILSON, GOULD & Co., 


August—3t. 99 and 101 Blackstone street, Boston. 





DANIEL D. WINANT, 
BILLIARD TABLE MAKER, 


(The oldest and most extensive Manufactory of the kind in America,) 
Tl GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, BETWEEN BEEKMAN AND SPRUCE. 








Every thing in the line furnished at ten per cent, lees than any otber Establishment in the city. Tables, Balls, 

aces, Cues; Clothe, by the piece or yard ; Gibb’s Adhesive Cue Wax; Silk and Worsted Poe 

| French and American Patent Cue Points, Cord, Pool Boards, Rule Boards, Spanish Pins, &c. In short, every 
thing in the Trade always to be had, Orders by letter, for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as 

if given in person. Apr lyr tr 


Tue Kanzas REGION ; FOREST,! ARTHUR'S CELEBRATED Patent 
PRAIRIE, DESERT, MOUNTAIN, VALE AND RIVER. Setr-Seatine Fruir Cans anp JARs. 
By Max, Greeve. This volume contains a re- TWO MEDALS AND FIVE DIPLOMAS ALREADY 
liable Map of the Territory, and an original | AWARDED, 
Map of the district now being settled; thermometric Used last year by thousands of families, hotel 
tables, showing the temperature, winter and sum- | and boarding-house keepers, with the most com- 
| mer, in different sections; statement of the rela- | plete success. All kinds of ripe Fruit, Tomatoes, 
| tive quantities of rain ; correct measurement of pee may | ay eat them with their fresh flavor 
. upimpaired, y their use, every housekeeper may 
| distances ; directions as to Route and Outfit for the | {cure for the winter season a supply of all. the 
Pioneer; history of the Santa Fe trade, with sta- | delicious summer fruits, such as Strawberries, 
| Raspberries, Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, 
| Blackberries, &c., in a condition so far superior to 
ordinary preserves, that no one who has used them 
for a single season will ever go back to the old, 
more troublesome, and more costly method. 
| Fal directions for putting up ail kinds of fruit 
accompany these cans and jars. The operation is 
exceedingly simple, and the result certain, where 





tistics; synopsis of recent land treaties, and full 
| information respecting Indian titles; some account 
| of settlements mecently made; minute descriptions 
| of more than a hundred particular localities; and a 
| general view of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Produc- 
| tions, Capabilities of Soil, and Commercial and Mi- 
neral Resources of Kanzas, from the Boundary to | the directions are observed, 
the Rocky Mountains; interspersed with INCI- The cans ave made of tin, and the jars of finely- 
DENTS OF TRAVEL, and anecdotes illustrative of | glazed fire-proof yellow wa:e, and nest snugly for 
the Character of the Traders and Red Men. To which | shipping. 
| are added copies of the Organic Law, the Homestead | EDW. P. TORREY, 
Law, Squatter Laws, and Market Prices, with o her | No. 6 + latt street, New York, 
desiderata which make it a COMPLETE MANUAL | Wholesale agent for the Manufacturers, 
FOR THE EMIGRANT, and work of reference for For ea also by S. W. Smith, No. 50 Maiden 
the student, as well as an instructive Book of West- | Lane; Abrame & Johnson, 443 Broadway ; Henry 
ern Life. Price, prepaid by mail, 37 cents, | A. Kerr, 746 Broadway ; Augustus Whetmore, Jr., 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. | §°3 Broadway; J. W. Sullivan, No, 14 Sixth Ave. 
pe sch ts om: : e . r. of baer A Place; C. 8. Benson, 217 
: leecker street; and the leading Furnishing and 
AN Essay ON PARTY ; SHOWING ITS | Hardware stores in this city and Brooklyn. 
| Uses, ms Apusks, AND ITs Naturat Dissov- 
TION ; also, some results of its past action in| EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
the United States, and some questions which | neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
invite ita action to the near fature, by Pamir U. Fxiees. | = prottee employment, by 7 ng S| 
e sale of our New an aliable an 
The author is no politician in the ular sense of the 
word, but from a Polot far above the field of the present | canvassing for our LAR FAMILY JOUR- 
party wariare, observes errors, and the causes of those * S. For terms and particulars, address 
errors. Men of all parties, and of no party, can find in post-paid, 
FOWLER & 


the Essay much to approve. Price 25 cents, Address, WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
















FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broapway, N.Y, 
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== ALL KINDS oF BUSINESS PRRETALN- 
In@ TO THe 
Patent Office 


Done in the most prom 
“eg and satisfactory _ 


SG 
Fow Ler anp WELLS’ 
PATENT AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 

We have established, in connection 
with our already extensive business, a depart- 
ment for transacting all kinds of business per- 
taining to Parents, or PaTeNTeD INVENTIONS 
either in the United States or Foreign Coun- 
tries. 

Advice, in cases of Re-iesues, Extensions of Patent 
onflicting Claims and rejected Applications, will be 
freely given im anewer to letters stating the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Those trusting their Business with this Office are as. 
sured that it wiil be conducted with canz and Prompr- 
NESS, upon the most LIBERAL TERMS, 

Inventors who wish to know if their inventions are 
patentable, should enclose a stamp to prepay the 
answer. 

Models for this Office should be forwarded by Ex- 


press (or other safe conveyance), carefully directed to 
FowLer anp Wauxs, 308 Broadway, New York, to 
whom all ions should be add d 

Letters and freight must be prepaid, in order to 
ensure attention. Nov, 








Just PusiisHep, MapamMe Os- 


sot's NEW VOLUME, AT HOME AND 
ABROAD; or Things and Thoughts in Ameri- 
ca and Europe. By MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLI, Author of ‘Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century,” “ Papers on Literature and Art,” &c. &c_ 
Edited by her brother, Anruur B. Futures, 
1 vol. 12mo, pp. 478. Price, $1, 

“The volume, we may venture to predict, will 
deserve to be classed with the most acceptable 
books of travels of any country or age.’’—(|Jour- 
nal of Commerce, 

**To an observing eye the authoress adds a cul- 
tured mind, and asingular power of description, 
This is a book which needs no commendation ; for 
we are confident that it will command the atten- 
tion of every one who begins to read it."’—[boston 
‘Transcript. 

‘A welcome offering to the many admirers of 
the late Countess Ossoli. * * * Inmany 
respects, indeed, this lady was one of the most re- 
markable women whom our country has produced,’’ 
—{toston Traveller, 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway. 
ta For sale by all the principal Booksellersin 
the United States. Apr 


PATENT SYSTEM OF WRITING ! EVERY 
one his own teacher!! Mac Laurin’s Manual 
Gymnastic Exercises in Writing,—Patented by 
the U. 8. Government Feb. 14, 1855. 

In a set of 8 Books. Price $2 per set. One set 
can be used by a dozen learners, Sent by mail, 
Pre-paid, to any part of the Union, on receipt of the 
price. Schools and Dealers supplied on liberal 
terms. 

This perfectly novel series comprises 96 pages 
8x16 inches, of beautifully electrotyped models, 
with the application of the patented device for 
overrupning them. The sure means, are bere, for 
the first time offered, to enable every one, without 
regard to years or special talents, to acquire in his 
own room, without a teacher, and in a fortnight’s 
time, the very highest degree of skill and rapidity 
in current writing. The syetem can be used with 
the same advantage by children. The books are 
accompanied by a pamphlet with full directions, 
and the amplest testimony of the perfection of the 
system and its results, There ie no longer a neces- 
sity for any one not being an elegant and very rapid 


writer. 
For sale b: FOWLER AND WEL 
lay oor 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


Hvupson River Rarmroap, — From 


April 21, 1856, the trains will leave Chambers 
street sta'ion as follows :—Exprers, 6 A. M, and 5 P, M.; 
mail,9 A. M.; through way train 19 M.; emigrant, 7 
P. M.; for Poughkeepsie, 7 A. M. and1P. M.; for 
Sing Sing, 10:30 A. ve and 4 P. M.; for Hodson, 
3:30 P. M.; for Peekskill, 5:30 P. M. The Pough- 
keepsie, Sing Sing and Peekskill trains stop at the 
way stations, ngers taken at Chambers, . 
Ohristopher and Thirty-firet streets, Trains for New 
York leave Troy at 3:35, 7 and 10:45 4.M and 4:45 
P. M.. and Exst Albany at 5, 7:30, and 11:15 A. M. and 
S:15P, M, M. L. SYKES, Jr. Sup't 
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A NEW PATENT OVEN. 

Ir Tue inventor or discoverer who makes two 
spears of grass grow where but one grew before 
confers a favor upon mankind, does not he who 
bakes a loaf of bread well with the fuel by which 
it was burnt before, confer a like favor upon 
womankind ? 

Our friend, Jesse Ohmert, of Mount Morris, 
Tll., has invented an oven by which we are as- 
sured this object is accomplished, and he wishes 
us to give it publicity by engravings and notice. 
We cheerfully do so. There are four sections | 
represented, Fig. 1 being a longitudinal, and | 
Fig. 2 a transverse section ; Figs. 3 and 4 are 
horizontal sections, all showing quite fully the 
internal construction of the oven. The principal 
advantage derived from this arrangement seems 
to be in the construction of the flues. A repre- 
sents the furnace, which is of rectangular form 
and constructed of cast iron. This furnace is 
divided into two compartments by a horizontal 
partition B; in the lower compartment is the 
fire-chamber C, having a longitudinal passage, 
or flue (a), at each side. These flues communi- 
cate with the fire-chamber C, by means of open- 
ings (b) (b) made through the back end of the 
fire-chamber, and at each side of a vertical par- 
tition (c). See Figs. 1, 2and 3, which divide the 
two flues (a) (a). The upper compartment of 
the furnace (a) has a rectangular chamber D | 
within it, as shown clearly in Fig. 3. The cham- 
ber D is considerably smaller than the furnace, 
so as to allow a space to extend around it; | 
said space being divided into two parts by ver- 
tical partitions (d) (d), so as to form two flues (e) 
(e), shown clearly in Fig. 4. The chamber D has 
an aperture (f) made in one of its sides, as shown 
in Figs. 1 and 4; and the horizontal partition B | 
within the furnace A, has two apertures (g) (g) | 
made through it at its front end: an aperture 
being in each flue (e) (e), and also two apertures 
H H through its back end—one in each flue (e). 
The apertures H have dampers (i) over them. 
The apertures G H form a communication be- 
tween the flues (a) (a) and (e) (e), as shown in 
Figs. land 2. D represents a semi-cylindrical 
casing, which may be constructed of sheet or cast 
iron. This casing has a bottom (j) which fits di- 
rectly over the compartment of the furnace A, 
and apertures (k) (k) are made through its back 
end ; an aperture communicating with each flue 
(e) in the upper compartment of the furnace. See 
Fig. 1 and dotted lines in Fig. 2. Within the 
casing D, the oven E is placed. The oven is 
somewhat smaller than the casing, so as to allow 
a space (1) between its back and sides, and top 
and casing. See Figs.land 2. F is the smoke- 
pipe on the upper part of the casing, at its front 
end. 

From the above description it will be seen 
that when the chambers (i) are closed, the heat, 
smoke, etc., from the lower compartment, or fire- | 
chamber, of the furnace A, will pass through the 
apertures (d) (d) at the back end of the fire- 
chamber, and towards the front end of the fur- 
nace through the flues (a) (a), thence upward 
through the apertures (g) (g) into the flues (e) 
(e) of the upper compartment of the furnace, the 
heat passing through the aperture (f) into the 
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chamber D, and heating the bottom of the oven, 
and then passing upward through the apertures 
(k) (k) into the space L around the oven, the 
smoke escaping into the pipe F. See arrows. 
Thus it will be seen that the heat is made to pass 
entirely around the oven, with the exception of 
its front end, and the heat is properly tempered 


















































by the chamber D and the flues (e) (e) in the up- 


| per compartment of the furnace ; that is, the 


oven is not in contact with the fire-chamber, and 

consequently, one part of it will not be subjected 

to a much greater heat than another part, and 

owing to the circuitous passages of the flues, no 

heat is lost or allowed to pass into the smoke- 
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pipe F, as it would be absorbed before or at the 
time of reaching said pipe. When a direct 
draaght is required for kindling the fire, etc., the 
dampers (i) are open, and the smoke and heat 
will pass directly into the space (1). This stove 
is cheap, simple, and accomplishes the all- 
important object desired. We see no reason 
why it should not come into universal use. The 
patent was secured on the sixth day of May 
last. J. A. Knight & Co., of this city, manufac- 
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turers, are introducing them. Any further in- 
formation may be obtained, by addressing either 
the inventor or agents. 
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CURIOUS CASE OF 
SOMNAMBULISM. 


A Few days ago the mistress of a respectable 
house in Vauxhall-road was disturbed during the 
night by the scratching and noise made at her 
bedroom on the second floor by a favorite dog, 
whose general place of repose was in the kitchen. 
The mistress at first imagined that the dog made 
the noise merely to get into the room, and rose 
from her bed to admit him ; but on laying down 
again the dog jumped upon the bed, and pulling 
at her sleeve, and using every means known to 
a dumb animal, endeavoring to show that he 
wanted her to follow him. On pushing the dog 
down from the bed she found that he was wet all 
over, and, being fearful that some accident had 
happened below, she arose from her bed and de- 
scended the stairs with the faithful animal ; and 
after some difficulty succeeded in obtaining a 
light in the kitchen. The first place the mistress 
examined was her servant’s bed, to ascertain 
from her if she had heard any noise or could ac- 
count for the conduct of the dog, when to her 
astonishment she found the bed empty. Natu- 
rally alarmed at the absence of the servant she 
listened for some time in a state of great sus- 
pense, fearing that other parties might have en- 
tered the house, and at last heard a noise in the 
back kitchen as of some person cleaning knives 
or forks, and the dog leading her in that direction, 
the place having been previously quite dark, to 
her great surprise she saw her servant standing 
in her night clothes, and, without shoes or stock- 
ings, cleaning forks with her eyes shut, and 
evidently ina deep sleep. The mistress, after in 
some degree recovering from her surprise, pass- 
ed the candle two or three times across the ser- 
vant’s face, but the girl continued her work 
with her eyes shut, unconscious of any other per- 
son being present, and after rubbing the fork in 
her hand on the board, held it up to her shut eyes, 
as if examining that it was sufficiently polished, 
then took the leather to wipe the dust off, and 
passed it as carefully and correctly between 
every prong as if she had been wide awake. The 
mistress, on examining what had been done by 
her servant ina state of somnambulism, found 
by a tub of water on the floor, that she had wash- 
ed the dog, her usual task, and had cleaned a 
dozen of knives and seven forks, and was pro- 
ceeding to clean the others, when the unusual 
motion of the dog attracted his mistress to the 
spot where the servant was at work. The mis- 
tress removed the uncleaned forks out of the 
reach of the servant, and taking hold of the 
sleeve of her night-gown, gently moved her to- 
wards her bed, but, whether from an internal 
sense of the work she was engaged in not being 
finished, or the action of the light of the candle 
on her eyelids, she awoke on the floor, but was 
quite unconscious of what had taken place: The 
mistress put the girl to bed, concealing from her 
what had been done, and at an after period of 
the night visited her bed, but it did not appear 





that she had again got up in her sleep. 











